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From the Athenzeum. 


EARLY MANUSCRIPT EMENDATIONS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE’S TEXT. 


Maidenhead, Jan. 17. 

A sort time before the death of the late Mr. 
Rodd, of Newport street, I happened to be in his 
shop when a considerable parcel of books arrived 
from the country. He told me that they had been 
bought for him at an auction—I think, in Bedford- 
shire ; but I did not look on it as a matter of any 
importance to observe from whence they came. 
He unpacked them in my presence ; and I cast my 
eyes on several that did not appear to me very in- 
viting—as they were entirely out of my line of read- 
ing. There were two, however, that attracted my 
attention :—one being a fine copy of Florio’s 
Italian Dictionary, of the edition of 1611—and the 
other a much-thumbed, abused, and imperfect copy 
of the second folio of Shakspeare in 1632. ‘The 
first I did not possess—and the last I was willing 
to buy, inasmuch as I-apprehended it would add 
some missing leaves to a copy of the same impres- 
sion which I had had for some time on my shelves. 
As was his usual course, Mr. Rodd required a very 
reasonable price for both :—for the first, I remem- 
ber, I gave 12s.—and for the last, only £1 10s. 

Your readers are no doubt aware that the second 
folio of Shakspeare, in 1632, is never, even when 
in good condition, a very dear book; but this 
copy was without the title-page (consequently 
without the portrait)—wanted several sheets at the 
end—and was imperfect in the middle of the vol- 
ume. With this last circumstance I was not ac- 
quainted at the time—for I saw only the commence- 
ment and the conclusion ; but I observed that some 
of the leaves were blotted and dirty—and that 
although the rough calf binding was evidently 
the original, it was greasy and shabby. On the 
outside of one of the covers was inscribed—‘* Tho. 
Perkins, his booke.”’ 

When the volume reached my house, I employed 
A person to ascertain whether any of the leaves in 
it would supply the deficiency in my other copy 
Finding that I was disappointed in this respect, 
(excepting as far as regarded the two torn and 
stained pages,) I put the book away in a closet 
—somewhat vexed that Lhad mis-spent my money. 
I did not Jook at it again until shortly before I re- 
moved to this place ; when I selected such books 
as I chose to take with me from those which I 
meant to leave behind in the Pantechnicon. Then 
it was that I for the first time remarked that the 
folio of 1632 which I had bought from Mr. Rodd 
contained manuscript alterations of the text as it 
stood printed in that early edition. These altera- 
tions were in an old hand-writing—probably not 
of a later date than the Protectorate—and applied 
(as I afterwards found, on going through the vol- 
ume here) to every play. There was hardly a 
page without emendations of more or less impor- 
tance and interest—and some of them appeared 
tw me highly valuable. The punctuation, on 
which of course so much of the author’s meaning 
depends, was corrected in, I may say, thousands of 

aces. 
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I did not come into possession of this volume— 
much less examine it minutely—until some years 
after I had completed the Shakspeare which I 
superintended through the press—otherwise I 
should unquestionably have made great use of it 
in the notes ;—and in particular instances the 
changes appear to me not merely so plausible, but 
so self-evident, that, in spite of the principle I 
adopted of a close adherence to the old printed 
copies, I cannot help thinking that I should have 
availed myself of a few of these manuscript altera- 
tions in the text. Some of them may have been 
purely arbitrary or conjectural ; but others seem 
to have been justified either by occasional resort, 
to better manuscripts than those employed by 
the old play-editors, or, as is not improbable, 
by the recital of the text at one of our old theatres 
when the corrector of my folio of 1632 was present, 
and of which recital he afterwards availed him- 
self. 

Having said thus much—which, in fact, is all 
T can say—of the history of the volurne—I shall 
now proceed to select a few specimens of the im-- 
provements which it contains of the old and ordi- 
nary readings of Shakspeare. 

I begin with the play that stands first in the 
volume, ‘* The Tempest.”’—In act i. sc. 2, the 
following passage occurs in a speech by Pros- 
pero — 


He being thus lorded, 
Not only with what my revenue yielded, 
But what my power might else exact—like one, 
Who having, unto truth, by telling of it, 
Made such a sinner of his memory 
To credit his own lie—he did believe 
He was indeed the duke. 


Now, the commentators agree that this passage 
must be corrupt; and they would amend it in vari- 
ous ways, which it is not necessary here to specify. 
It is very clear that Antonio could not make “a 
sinner of his memory”’ by telling ‘ truth,’’—but 
by telling untruth; and the fact is, that the old 
compositor placed the preposition un (or in, as it 
stands in the folios) before the wrong word, as 
will be evident the moment the corrected text of 
my folio of 1632 is quoted—where also loaded is 
substituted for ** Jorded,”— 


He being thus loaded, 
Not only with what my revenue yielded, 
But what my power night else exact—like one, 
Who having, to untruth, by telling of it, 
Made such a sinner of his memory, 
To credit his own lie—he did believe 
He was indeed the duke. 


Whether we do or do not consent to adopt 
loaded for ** lorded,’’ in the first line—there can 
surely be no hesitation in substituting fo untruth 
for ‘unto truth,’? because the substitution at 
once removes all difficulty, and, while it clears 
the poet’s grammar, makes his meaning indis- 
putable. 

I will now proceed to an emendation of a differ- 
ent kind, in the next play, ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona.’’—In act iv. sc. 3, we read as follows, 
in one of the speeches of Sir Eglamour :— 
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Madan, I pity much your grievances, 
Which since I know they virtuously are placed, 
I give consent to go along with you. 


Nobody, that I am aware of, has remarked on 
the defectiveness of this passage. That it is de- 
fective, is clear ; because it is not Silvia’s ‘‘ griev- 
ances’’ that are ‘‘ virtuously placed,”’ but her love 
for Valentine. The fact is, that a line must have 
been omitted ; and in my corrected folio of 1632 
this line is supplied in the margin—and the whole 
is made to run thus :— 


Madam, I pity much your grievances, 

And the most true affections that you beare, 
Which since I know they virtuously are placed, 
I give consent to go along with you. 


Here we see the sense completed by the sup- 
ly of an apparent omission ; and we need feel 
ittle doubt that it was obtained from some more 
accurate manuscript than that used for the folio of 
1623—from which, as is well known, the folio of 
1632 was reprinted. 

My next instance is from the next play—‘‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ act i. sc. 3; where 
Falstaff is congratulating himself on the favor- 
able impression he flatters himself he has made on 
Mrs. Ford. He says :— 


Briefly, I do mean to make love to Ford’s wife: I 
spy entertainment in her ; she discourses, she carves, 
she gives the leer of invitation. 


Here the difficulty arises out of the word 
** carves’’; and the commentators, to justify the 
use of it, dwell on the formerly important accom- 
plishment of carving—forgetting that it was not 
then an important accomplishment for women, and 
not observing the utter want of connexion between 
the words ‘ she discourses, she carves, she gives 
the leer of invitation.’’ My corrected folio of 
1632 shows how the accidental transposition of a 
single letter has obscured the poet's sense: the 
passage there stands as follows :— 


Briefly, I do mean to make love to Ford’s wife: I 
spy entertainment in her ; she discourses, she craves, 
she gives the leer of invitation. 


According to Falstaff’s own account, Mrs. Ford 
had a craving appetite for him. She discoursed 
with her eyes, and therefore gave ‘* the leer of in- 
vitation’’—and hence the ‘‘ judicious eiliads’’ with 
which she had ‘‘ examined his parts.”’ 

An embarrassment of a more important kind 
meets us in the very outset of ‘* Measure for Meas- 
ure’”’—where the Duke, addressing Escalus, ob- 
serves, in the ordinary reading :— 


Of goverfiment the properties to unfold 

Would seem in met’ affect speech and discourse ; 
Since I am put to know, that your own science 
Exceeds, in that, the lists of all advice 

My strength can give you: then, no more remains, 
But that to your sufficiency as your worth is able, 
And let them work. 


The meaning is pretty evident ; but the expres- 
sion of that meaning is obscure and corrupt—as 
indeed the measure alone would establish. Vari- 
ous conjectural modes of setting the passage right 
have been proposed; and perhaps what follows 
from my corrected folio of 1632 has no better foun- 
dation—but, at all events, it restores both the 
sense and the metre, and may, for aught we know, 
give the very words of Shakspeare :— 





Of government the properties to unfold 

Would seem in me t’ affect speech and discourse ; 
Since I am apt to know, that your own science 
Exceeds (in that) the lists of all advice 

My strength can give you ; then, no more remains 
But add to your sufficiency your worth. 

And let them work. 


How ‘that’? in the old editions came to be 
printed for add, and how “is able” came to be 
foisted in, most unnecessarily and awkwardly, at 
the end of the same line, it is not easy to explain. 
The third line is also much cleared by the substi- 
tution of apt for *“* put’’—which was an easy mis- 
print. ‘* Apt to know” is an expression of every- 
day occurrence. 

This drama, as it has come down to us, is, per- 
haps, the most corrupt of any of the whole volume ; 
—and the manuscript amendments introduced in 
my copy of 1632 are numerous. I may here give 
another instance, from the same play, of how much 
trouble has been caused by the misprint of a single 
Jetter. It occurs in act ii. sc. 2, where Isabella 
tells Angelo how she will bribe him— 


Not with fond shekels of the tested gold, 
Or stones, whose rates are either rich or poor, 
As fancy values them, but with true prayers, &. 


In the two earliest folios the word in the first 
line is printed sickles ; and ‘‘ shekels’’ has been of 
late years universally substituted as a conjectural 
emendation. ‘The word of the poet was, however, 
I have no doubt circles—in reference to the shape 
which ‘tested gold’’ bore as money—and my 
folio of 1632 reads— 


Not with fond circles of the tested gold :— 


but as the manuscript corrector in this place—and 
in most others—made only just as much alteration 
as was absolutely necessary, he inserted the letter 
r for the letter c, sirkles; thus putting an end to 
all difficulty arising out of the question whether 
Isabella intended to allude to the Hebrew coin— 
which being only of the value of 2s. 6d. could hardly 
have been of * tested gold.”” All she meant was 
to speak contemptuously of money as ‘ fond’’ (2. ¢. 
foolish or worthless) ‘‘ circles of the tested gold.’’ 

Without further pursuing the order of the plays 
as they stand printed in the folio editions, f will 
take two or three more illustrations of the value of 
the manuscript amendments in my copy of 1632. 
I will select them from dramas which from the 
time when they were written to the present day 
appear to have been most frequently acted. 

Tn Macbeth,”’ act iv. sc. 1, Lennox informs 
the hero that ‘* Macduff is fled to England.”— 
‘* Fled to England !’’ exclaims Macbeth in aston- 
ishment ; and then follows the speech in which he 
declares his resolution never to give others such a 
chance of escape, and adds, according to al] modern 
and ancient editions— 


—— No boasting like a fool ; 
This deed I "Il do before this purpose cool : 
But no more sights ! 


Steevens tells us that the words ‘* But no more 
sights’’ are to be considered as a moral to the fore- 
going scene, in which the witches have exhibited 
certain visions to Macbeth. But Macbeth was, in 
truth, in no condition of mind to moralize. He 
was bent only on surprising Macduff’s castle, and 
on not giving his wife, babes, &c., an opportunity 
of flying from his vengeance. Instead of ‘** But no 
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more sights,’’ my corrected folio of 1632 therefore 
reads ‘‘ But no more flights ! ’— 


This deed I *Il do before this purpose cool : 
But no more flights ! 


That is, I will take care that no soul shall es- 
cape like Macduff. The old compositor (or the 
copyist of the MS. used by him) mistook the letter 
f for the long s—and, disregarding the next letter, 
printed ‘ sights” for fights. 

The next scene but one (act iv. sc. 3) hasa 
change which seems to me equally happy. It is 
where Macduff is sounding Malcolm, who has de- 
clared himself unfit to govern, on account of the 
many and deep-rooted vices in his nature, especially 
his ‘‘ boundless intemperance.”” From 1623 till 
1852 Macduff said to Malcolm— 


But fear not yet 
To take upon you what is yours : you may 
Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty, 
And yet seem cold. 


Now, I think, it must strike every ear ‘that 
“* convey”’ is at Jeast an awkward word in such a 
place. But what is the MS. reading of the line in 
my folio of 1632 !— 


Enjoy your pleasures with a spacious plenty. 


The reader must at-once admit the improvement, 
whether it were made speculatively, or on the 
authority of some better manuscript, or on the re- 
cital of an actor, who knew the words of the poet. 
The old printer read ‘‘ convey” for enjoy. 

In ‘* Hamlet,’’ act i. se. 5, occurs another easy 
misprint, the correction of which might have saved 
a great deal of useless discussion among the com- 
mentators. The Ghost, as the lines have always 
been printed, says to Hamlet— 


I am thy father’s spirit, 
Doomed for a certain term to walk the night, 
And, for the day, confined to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature, 
Are burnt and purged away. 


Dispute has arisen out of the words ‘‘ confined 
to fast in fires ;’’ and various passages from Chau- 
cer, Nash, &c., have been quoted to show—what 
there could be no doybt about—that one of the 
punishments in hell was “‘ to see meat, but get 


none.”’ But let us look at what seems to be the’ 


fact, as gathered from my corrected folio of 1632— 
that the copyist of the manuscript used by the prin- 
ter, writing by his ear (as Malone over and over 
again admits he did) inserted ‘‘ fast in’’ for /asting; 
—the true and natural reading being— 


And, for the day, confined to lasting fires. 


It seems to me that we ought to feel little hesita- 
tion in future in substituting Jasting for ‘ fast in.”’ 

In the scene between Hamlet and his mother, 
two, as I think, obvious errors of the press are 
pointed out in manuscript in my folio of 1632. 
One of these occurs in the speech in which Hamlet 
is contrasting the ** pictures” of his father and of 
his uncle :— 


For, at your age, 
The hey-day in the blood is tame, it ’s humble, 
And waits upon the judgment ; and what judgment 
Would step from this to this? 


Read stoop for ‘‘ step,’ and how much additional 


force, as supporting the contrast, is given to the 
lines !— 





and what judgment 
Would stoop from this to this ? 


Just afterwards the Ghost (unarmed, as the 
manuscript stage-direction in my folio states) 
enters, and Hamlet thus addresses it :— 


Do you not come your tardy son to chide, 
That, lapsed in time and passion, lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command ? 


For “time” of the folio of 1632 (and of the 
other folios) the manuscript corrector of my copy 
has, more than plausibly, written fume in the mar- 
gin—a word much more likely to have been used 
by Shakspeare, and not difficult to have been mis- 
taken by the old printer— 


That, lapsed in fume and passion, lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command. 


I come now to the last quotation I intend to offer 
at present to show the value, as it strikes me, of 
the changes recommended in manuscript in my folio 
of 1632. It is a passage on which no remark 
that I recollect has been made by any of the edi- 
tors, from the time of Rowe downwards; but in 
my opinion it is certainly corrupt, and requires the 
correction proposed. It is in the first scene of 
the first act of ‘* Othello,’’—where Iago is telling 
Roderigo how Cassio had been preferred to him 
in the lieutenancy, and is abusing the manner in 
which the claims of military service and knowledge 
were often at that time disregarded. The lines, 
as uniformly printed, are these :— 





Others there are, 
Who, trimmed in forms and visages of duty, 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves. 


The expression ‘trimmed in forms and visages 
of duty” is at Jeast unusual, if not forced and un- 
natural ;—for supposing that the persons spoken 
of might be ‘trimmed in the forms,’’ it is not 
easy to understand how they could be trimmed 
in the risages of duty. The truth seems to be, 
that neither word came from Shakspeare’s pen: 
in my corrected folio of 1632 the lines are altered 
as follows—and it appears to me that the new 
reading at once recommends itself to adoption :— 





Others there are, 
Who, learned in forms and usages of duty, 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves, 


Here the printer misread the manuscript, and! 
altered Jearned into ‘‘trimmed,’’ and usages into: 
‘* yisages.”’ The last is an error accounted for in. 
an instant, when we recollect that in 1623 it was: 
the constant practice to write and print words be- 
ginning with the letter u as if they began with the 
letter v :—thus usages would be spelled vsages, and: 
easily mistaken by a mechanical compositor who. 
did not attend to the sense of what he was compos- 
ing. Even if we doubted about the fitness of sub- 
stituting /earned for ‘‘ trimmed,”’ we could scarcely 
hesitate in placing in the text usages for ‘* visages.”” 

I imagine that I have said enough to establish 
the singularity, if not the value, of the copy of the 
folio of 1632 in my possession. The instances 
which I have selected are only a few out of hun- 
dreds—and by no means the most striking. 

Another curiosity about the volume is, that all 
the stage directions are minutely supplied, and the 
asides carefully noted, not unfrequently in places 
where neither the one nor the other is required, 
the matter speaking for itself. Sometimes these: 
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indications are curious; as in the instance of the 


Ghost, in ** Hlamlet,’’ act iv. scene 3, where we 
are told that he comes in ‘* unarmed,’’—consistentl y 
with the 4to. of 1603, where the stage direction is 
given thus simply: ‘* Enter the ghost in his night- 
gown ;”’ showing that he was not attired in armor 
as when, earlier in the drama, he appeared on the 
platform. 

It is my intention to place this relic before, and 
at the disposal of the Council of the Shakspeare 
Society at its next meeting. The members will 
then be better able to judge of the date and of the 
peculiarity and importance of the alterations sug- 
gested on nearly every page; and if they agree 
with me, they will, in due time and as their funds 
allow, print such a selection of the manuscript notes 
as may best serve to explain, illustrate, or amend 
the acknowledged defects of the text of the plays of 
our greatest dramatic poet. 

J. Payne Cotuisr. 


Maidenhead, Feb. 2. 

Your readers may not object to sée a few more 
of the manuscript emendations in my corrected 
folio of 1635; for I cannot avoid thinking that this 
discovery must hereafier occasion very considerable 
ehanges in the received text of Shakspeare’s 
Plays. 

It is to me yet quite uncertain what character they 
really deserve—that is to say, on what authority 
they were made:—whether they were adopted 
from purer manuscripts—whether they were in- 
troduced by a person who had heard a better text 
recited on the stage than was given in the folios— 
or whether they were merely conjectural. Perhaps 
all three methods were followed, as opportunity 
presented itself; and I cannot help thinking that 
the amendment in acti. se. 1, of ** Othello,”? which 
came last in my former letter, was an instance of 
speculative alteration, such as would occur to a 
person on reading the play. My chief reason is 
this;—that one of the words proposed, by the 
manuscript corrector of my fulio of 1632, to be 
changed, seems to me on further reflection clearly 
wrong. In the folios of 1623 and 1632, and in ail 
the later editions that I have the means of consult- 
ing, the line stands thus :— 


Who trimmed in forms and visages of duty. 


My folio of 1632 recommends the following 
change :— 


Who learned in forms and usages of duty. 


.Now, it strikes me forcibly, and it has struck 
: friends of mine whom I consulted, that ‘* Jearned’’ 
.is not the true word of the poet—and that he must 
ahave written— 


Who trained in forms and usages of duty. 


“The word ‘ trimmed’’ for trained is not only an 
easier misprint, but érained is the very word most 
‘fitted for the place, and which Shakspeare could 
whardly have avoided. If my corrector had employed 
.a better manuscript than that used for the folios, 
‘(the second being little more than a reprint of the 
ferst,) he would, I think, have seen in it trained 
‘for ‘* trimmed,” as well as usages for ‘* visages,”’ 
—but his sagacity does not appear to have sug- 
rgested it to him. Still, it is very possible that 
even a better manuscript contained this error of 
t dearned for trained, while it showed, nevertheless, 
- tbat usages ought to be substituted for ‘‘ visages.’’ 














This re-reference to ‘* Othello’’ Jeads me to make 
another remark on the condition of my folio of 1632, 
The whole passage, including the line above 
quoted, is crossed out, as if it had not been recited 
at some time when the drama was acted ; and such 
is the case with many other portions of scenes in 
various plays which portions are not absolutely 
necessary to the plot, and were apparently omitted 
in order to shorten the representation. Whether 
they were erased by the corrector or by some other 
hand, I cannot determine. The ink appears to be 
the same, or nearly the same ;—and it is remarka- 
ble, that in no instance does the corrector abstain 
from introducing emendations merely because a 
passage is struck through with a pen. ‘This cir- 
cumstance might show that the correction was an- 
terior to the erasure. 

As I stated in my former communication, it is 
my intention to produce the volume before the 
Council of the Shakspeare Society on Tuesday 
next—and I shall take it with me to the Society of 
Antiquaries on Thursday following; so that any 
gentleman will have an opportunity of inspecting 
it, and forming his own judgment. Of course, I 
shall be much obliged by such remarks or ilbustra- 
tions as they may affurd :—and in the mean time 
perhaps you will allow me space for two or three 
more specimens of the emendations thus recum- 
mended to notice. 

I have already mentioned the thousands of places 
in which the punctuation of the folio of 1632 is set 
right; and those who know the volume will be 
well aware that changes were ofien absolutely 
necessary in order to explain the meaning of the 
poet. A single proof of the value of this species 
of correction shall be given; but in order to de 
this, I must introduce another variation from the 
old and received text of a different kind. In the 
usual editions of ** The Merchant of Venice,’’ act 
iii. sc, 2, the following passage is given as part of 
Buassanio’s moralization while he is chousing the 
casket :— 


Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 

To x most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty ; in a word 

The seeming truth which cunning times put om 
To entrap the wisest. 


—IIere there is evidently something wrong. 
Shakspeare would never have put ** beauteous” 
and ‘beauty’? in juxta-position in this way; 
besides which, the word * beauty’’—*‘ veiling ar 
Indian beauty’’—is a direct contradiction of the 
writer's meaning, for he is exposing the way ir 
which extcrnal ornament is often made to conceal 
real deformity. Consequently, Sir Thomas Han- 
mer proposed to substitute dowdy for ** beauty,”’ a 
change good only because more consistent with the 
sense— 
The beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian dowdy. 


What, however, is the fact? Merely that nobody 
has hitherto corrected the old and corrupt punctua- 
tion. Read as follows with my folio of 1632, and 
all difficulty is at an end :— 


Thus ornament is but the guiling shore 

‘To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian ; beauty in a word, 

The seeming truth, which cunning times put on, 
To entrap the wisest. 


That is to say, ‘‘ beauty,’’ or external ornament, is 
‘the seeming truth,” cunningly assumed for the 
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sake of deception. This appears to me an ex- 
tremely happy elucidation of the full and pregnant 
meaning of Shakspeare. The word ‘‘ guiling,”’ 
in the first line is guiled in the felio of 1623, and 
guilded in the folio of 1632, The active participle 
is, of course, preferable here to the passive—and so 
my manuscript corrector thought ; but the poet may, 
nevertheless, have written guiled, as he not unfre- 
quently confounded the two voices. 

In my folio of 1632 the defective versification is 
sometimes, though sparingly, amended ;—and still, 
auly when the sense also required it. There isa 
well-known couplet in ‘* Love’s Labors Lost,’’ 
act i. sc. 1, which in the 4to. 1598, and in all 
modern editions, runs thus :— 


So you, to study now it is too late, 
Climb o’er the house to unlock the little gate. 


In the folio of 1623 it stands as fullows :— 


So you to studie now it is too late, 
That were to clymbe ore the house to unlock the gate. 


The manuscript corrector of my copy of the fulio 
of 1632 saw that this could not be right, and 
altered it in the subsequent manner—as I think 
preferably to any other reading :-— 


So you by study, now it is too late, 
Climb o’er the house-top to unlock the gate. 


The meaning, of course, is, that these full-grown 
students, by postponing their reading, gave them- 
selves as inuch trouble as if a person were to climb 
over the top of his house in order to obtain entrance 
at the door. This strikes me as one of the emen- 
dations probably derived from a better manuscript 
—because in the 4to., 1598, the word * little’ 
seems to have been unmeaningly thrust in, merely 
fur the sake of completing the measure. It adds 
nothing to the furce of the passage. 

Among many other changes for the better in 
‘© A Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ one is met with 
in act ii. sc. 1, which, I apprehend, nobody can dis- 
pute, since not only is it an improvement, but it 
shows, what Shakspeare has elsewhere proved in 
a thousand instances, that the poet was a most 
minute and accurate observer of Nature. A fairy, 
meeting Puck, tells him that she serves Titania, 
and on what duties she is employed :— 


And I serve the Fairy Queen, 

To dew her orbs upon the green ; 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be, 
In their gold coats spots you see, 
Those be rubies, fairy favors, &c. 


This is the universal reading, ancient and modern ; 
but it must be wrong, because the “ spots’’ are 
not seen in the ‘‘ coats’’ of cowslips, but low down 
in their cups, where the yellow is much deeper 
and of a more golden hue than the paler petals. 
Therefore, the corrector of my folio of 1632 sub- 
stituted cups for ‘* coats,’’—an easy hasty printer’s 
error :— 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 

In their gold cups spots you see. 


Possibly, he was here guided by some manuscript, 
which represented the appeatance of the spots in 
the cups of cowslips precisely in conformity with 
what Shakspeare has so beautifully said in ** Cym- 
beline’’ (act ii. se. 2), when speaking of the mark 
upon the breast of Imogen :— 


On her left breast 
A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
TD’ the bottom of a cowslip. 





These ‘‘ crimson drops”’ were not on the coats, 
but at ¢he bottom of the cups of cowslips. The 
emendation in my folio of 1632 is warranted, there- 
fore, not merely by the improved beauty and grace 
of the thought, but by its entire accordance with 
the truth of nature. 

This quotation from ‘* Cymbeline” brings to my . 
recollection a passage in that play which not 
merely is decidedly corrupt, but is set right in my 
folio in a manner that must instantly carry acquies- 
cence with it. I consider the alteration of ‘* evats*’ 
to cups in ** A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ self- 
evident ; but if that admit of dispute, what follows 
will assuredly not do so. In ‘** Cymbeline,’’ act 
iii. se. 4, Imogen is persuaded of the infidelity of 
Posthumus, and fears that he has deserted her for 
some Italian courtesan; she exclaims— 


Some jay of-Italy, 
Whose mother was her painting, hath betrayed him ; 
Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion. 


Such has been the text from the time of the 
folio of 1623 to our own day ;—and what is to be 
made of the words ‘‘ Whose mother was her 
painting ’? Johnson, hard bested, says—‘* Some 
jay of Italy made by art; the creature not of 
nature, but of* painting ; in this sense painting 
may not be iinproperly termed her mother.’’ On 
the other hand, a person of the name of Harris’ 
tells us, that ‘* painting” is to be taken for /ikeness, 
and that the daughter was therefore the likeness of 
her mother. The other commentators pass over 
the passage in silence, despairing of making any- 
thing better of it. What, then, says the manu- 
script corrector of my folio of 1632? His emenda- 
tion must produce instant conviction—and shows 
most strikingly how the pen of the copyist of the 
play for the use of the printer, must have been 
misled by his ear :— 

Some jay of Italy, 

Who smothers her with painting, hath betrayed him. 

The Italian courtesan smothered herself with 
painting, in hopes of increasing her attractions, and 
betraying Posthumus. I need not explain how 
the mistake originated; and I am quite certain 
that, after it has been thus exposed, it will never 
be committed again—I am as much to blame as 
any previous editor for not having at once detected 
this gross blunder—as well, perhaps, as many 
others, not quite so glaring, but quite as important, 
most unpretendingly pvinted out in the volume now 
before me. 

J. Payne Couuier. 


From a later Number. 


We have received a great variety of communi- 
cations on the subject of the specimens that have 
appeared in our columns of emendations on the 
received text of Shakspeare, contained in the copy 
of the folio of 1632 which has fallen fortunately 
into the hands of Mr. Payne Collier. All these 
communications treat the event as one of the most 
important and interesting that has for a long time 
arisen in the history of Shakspeare comment. The 
publication of the manuscript is demanded by most 
of our correspondents ;—but one who signs ‘* Civis”’ 
urges that such publication should not be confined 
to the Shakspeare Society. ‘I would beg,” he 
says, ‘‘ to suggest, that an octavo volume should be 
printed for general circulation, under the editorial 
superintendence of Mr. Collier, containing all 
those emendations which he would consider worth 
preservation. For if the folio be consigned to the 
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Shakspeare Society, only a limited number will be 
printed, and a year’s subscription must be paid by 
those who may wish to obtain this one book :—now, 
I apprehend, an edition could be published in the 
usual way, at a much less price than 1/.—and thus 
an opportunity would be afforded to a larger number 
of readers of possessing what I might (from the 
specimens given in the Atheneum) describe as a 
great treasure. The price might be so moderate 
as to ensure a large sale.’’ It is less to the pur- 

ose, that the interest excited by these corrections 
os set the spirit of correction at work—and we 
continue to receive a variety of conjectural emenda- 
tions which we do not think our readers lose by our 
withholding. The following suggestion with re- 
gard to the corrections propose@ in the line 


Who trimmed in forms and visages of duty, 


may, however, be worth giving. Mr. Collier’s 
corrected fulio, it may be remembered, had offered 
learned for ** trimmed,’’ and usages for visages. 
Mr. Collier himself proposes érained for “‘trimmed,”’ 
and in this our correspondent agrees—as most of 
our readers probably will. To the other cor- 
rection he offers the following objection. ‘* As to 
usages, taking it for granted that in a correct copy 
it is better, or at least more expedient, to retain a 
worse word that is really Shakspeare’s than a bet- 
ter one if not his, when the value is in a correct 
version—in this notion, | would permit visages to 
stand; seeing that it is the old word-for observances, 
or eye-service ; and in this instance suits well as 
the antithesis of the next line in the text : 


Others there are, 
Who, trained in forms and visages of duty, 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves. 





Thus, their eye of observance is to their masters, 
but their hearts are kept waiting on themselves.”’ 
We produce these remarks for Mr. Collier’s con- 
sideration. 





From the Examiner. 


WOMAN’S HEART. 


Tuts new play with a very hackneyed old title, 
brought out at the Haymarket Theatre on the 14th 
of February, and afterwards announced as the pro- 
duction of the lady who had performed the principal 
character in it (Miss Vandenhoff) deserved on every 
account the success it received. Up to a certain 
point it bore the promise of a play that with due 
and needful excisions might keep possession of the 
stage. Unhappily, in the last two acts, where the 
construction is most feeble, the words are most 
plentiful, and here it broke down. But so clever 
had been the management so far, so sincere the in- 
terest inspired, and the dialogue so full of sensibil- 
ity and intelligence even when most obviously over- 
written and tediously prolonged, that in the applause 
which honestly broke forth at the fall of the curtain, 
and was again and again renewed on the authorship 
being declared, we felt that we could join most 
heartily. 

We borrow an account of the story : 


Isolina, (Miss Vandenhoff,) a blind girl of unknown 
pirentage, is residing at the cottage of an old Italian 
— (Mr. Rogers,) whose son Angiolo (Mr. Barry 

ullivan) devotes himself to the art of sculpture. 
The old man has protected her from her childhood, 
and the youth, who has chiefly contributed to form 
her mind, and who imbibes from her aspect the idea 








of beauty so necessary to his art, has become enamored 
of her. Nothing stands in the way of an union 
between the lovers, till unluckily the artist’s fame 
reaches the ears of the prince, (Mr. Howe,) who is a 
great patron of art, and he is invited from the home 
of his childhood to mingle in the splendor and the 
seductions of a court. The invitation he gladly 
accepts, not without forebodings of ill on the part of 
Isolina, and, as might be expected, his heart is com- 
pletely changed. It is not that he becomes inconstant 
through an attachment to another woman, but 
ambition instead of love takes possession of his soul, 
and he feels that an union with Isolina would be a 
fearful bar to his exalted prospects. Hence, when 
the poor devoted girl visits him in his family resi- 
dence, she is coldly received, with offers of brotherly 
love and so on, and finally conducted from the door 
by one of Angiolo’s servants. Exhausted with grief 
and fatigue she falls senseless on the steps of a palace 
belonging to the proud Marquis Albrizzi, (Mr. Van- 
denhoff,) who is struck by her resemblance to his 
deceased wife, and who, on conversing with the old 
peasant, discovers her to be his own daughter, lost in 
infancy at a period of civil discord. Two years elapse. 
Isolina has been restored to sight, and is now the 
acknowledged heiress of the Marquis Albrizzi ; while 
Angiolo, contrite, and wishing to repair his fiult, has 
anxiously but vainly attempted to find her. Of her 
early history Albrizzi has inquired nothing, but the 
emotions she betrays when required to sit for her 
picture show that some secret resides in her heart, 
and he gradually learns the relation that has existed 
between herself and the sculptor. Hence, when 
Angiolo is sent by the prince, now a suitor for 
Isolina’s hand, to take her portrait, (for he is a 
painter as well asa sculptor,) he is required by her 
father not to utter a syllable in her presence. Isolina, 
it will be remembered, was blind during the whole 
time of her acquaintance with Angiolo, and hence the 
silence of the artist will, in the’ belief of Albrizzi, 
surely prevent recognition. However, when Isolina 
enters, a sort of instinct, or rather, perhaps, an 
abnormal acuteness in those organs of sense which 
do not pertain to vision, causes her to feel strange 
emotions at the sight of the artist, and she cannot 
help fancying that Angiolo would have looked just 
like him. The painter preserves silence till an officer 
enters to arrest him on the churge of having painted a 
seditious picture, when his exclamation ‘* ’'I is false !”’ 
reveals the secret to the sensitive Isolina. The 
accusation has been brought about by the machina- 
tions of Count Zellamino, (Mr. Stuart,) a dissolute 
noble, who, jealous of the predilections which a 
coquettish lady named Giulia (Miss A. Vining) has 
shown for the artist, has prevailed upon one of his 
pupils to imitate his style and forge his name, while 
painting the seditious picture, which has afterwards 
been hung up in the market-place. Angiolo is im- 
prisoned, but Isolina obtains money suflicient for his 
ransom, and sends it by Giulia, whom she wrongly 
supposes a faithful friend, and who, in her interview 
with the artist, makes him believe that she is princi- 
pal, not agent, in the transaction. However, the 
former love for Isolina has revived in the bosom of 
Angiolo, and though, to express his gratitude, he 
throws himself at the feet of Giulia, he rejects together 
the love and the liberty she proffers. Isolina, on her 
side, though she has caught a glimpse of the genu- 
flexion from a loophole in the prison, and though she 
supposes that her own offer is rejected, shows herself 
unshaken in constancy by her firm refusal of the 
prince’s hand ; and when the sculptor, who has been 
released on proof of his innocence, reappears, the two 
lovers are rewarded for their fidelity, the pride of the 
marquis being overcome by paternal affection and the 
generous representations of the prince. 


Throughout, as we have intimated, there are too 
many words, and at last the action is overborne by 
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them. Yet the language is always graceful, and 
the thoughts liberal, just, and genuinely felt. 
Where too much stress is laid upon an opinion it is 
always on the rightside. Of character there is not 
much. Apart from the old theme of the devotion 
of woman, the substance of the play is a vindication 
of the grandeur of art and the nobility of genius, 
but this is less wrought out in character than in 
language—al ways tasteful, often impressive. 

Miss Vandenhoff acted the heroine with great 
delicacy in all its minute traits, and often with a 
breadth and force for which we had not given her 
credit. Altogether we could hardly have desired 
in this part a more refined or more effective piece 
of acting. The little outbreak of naive surprise at 
her own sudden sense of never having seen the man 
she loves, is one of the most charming points of that 
scene in the third act which raised our hopes of the 
play so highly. 

But still more interesting to us was the acting of 
Mr. Barry Sullivan in the artist hero. It was 
manly, graceful, and intelligent—somewhat too 
attitudinizing here and there, and admitting some- 
times of a less formal delivery ; but on the whole 
a performance which could not elsewhere have been 
equalled for taste and unaffectedness. Mr. Sullivan 
has only to be patient and modest, not to mistake 
or overrate his powers, and he will establish a 
better position on the London stage than has been 
obtained by any one since the great actors passed 
away. He is by far the most important acquisition 
made to it fur many years. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
A WORD TO GENTEEL EMIGRANTS. 


Tue tide of emigration is rushing so powerfully 
through the land, that not only laborers and arti- 
sans are swept away in its stream, but many of the 
gentry of the country are beginning to join in the 
movement, and wonder what they are to do with 
their young ‘‘ olive branches,’’ ** unless they emi- 
grate to Australia, and found a new home and 
plant a new family there.’ Many of the class 
have taken this step, and many more are lingering 
on the brink; and endless and anxious are the 
inquiries constantly made for the reports transmitted 
by those adventurous spirits who have led the way 
to new worlds of enterprise. For the working- 
classes, all has hitherto been favorable; but for 
the class above them—the professional man, and 
the small capitalist—the accounts are not, on the 
whole, encouraging. ‘* The labor-market is never 
overstocked ; but,’’ says a correspondent of a later 
date, ‘‘ I pity the professional men, the doctors 
and lawyers, who come out, and the clerks, few 


of whoin are wanted, and who find provisions and | 


house-rent much dearer than at home, and to whom 
the privations they undergo must be great hard- 
ships. Men used to the everyday luxuries of a 
London life, delicate women bred up in habits of 
expense and idleness, have a severe ordeal to go 
through on their arrival in that land of work.’’ 
The change of climate, and the discomfort of their 
hastily-raised log-cabin, often entered upon when 
not half dried, frequently produce fevers, which, 
at home, would require a long succession of 
nursing, medical attendance, and afterwards change 
of air; but with only a help, absent whenever it 
pleases her, often with no medical advice within 
teach, a damp and cold house half farnished, an 
uncértain supply of even common necessaries, and 





a total absence of all luxuries, it is really sur- 
prising that recovery takes place at all. Now, it 
unfortunately happens that the previous education 
of all these emigrants has been directly adverse to 
that which would have been desirable for such an 
after-life. Young ladies and gentlemen are taught 
dependence as a duty of civilized life. Children 
are naturally independent and active, and would 
gladly use their activity in helping themselves. 

ow proud is a child to be allowed to do any of 
the servant’s work! and how awful the rebuke 
that follows the attempt! till, at last, poor human 
nature is cramped, shackled, and gagged. 

Hard, then, seems the destiny that removes these 
pampered children of European society from their 
luxurious necessaries—the valet, the lady’s-maid, 
and all the other appendages—and leaves them 
wholly to their own resources, with their self- 
inflicted ignorance, and their blundering attempts 
to remedy it. 

I have, therefore, to propose to all who intend 
to emigrate, that they should—before taking a step 
involving so great an outlay, and the breaking-up 
of their life here—submit themselves to an ordeal 
of six or twelve months, in order to ascertain 
whether, in truth, their bodies and minds are fitted 
for the situation they are entering upon. Let any 
gentleman, who is thinking of settling in Canada 
or Australia, take a Jaborer’s cottage in a distant 
county—a few pounds will supply one infinitely 
superior in comfort and healthfulness to the log- 
cabin of the bush that is to be his ultimate destina- 
tion—let him take a little land and a bit of garden 
in a good farming county ; engage one farm-ser- 
vant, (unless he has sons able to take his place,) 
and a rough country-girl to do the coarse work of 
the house. The ladies of the family must, of 
course, perform all the rest; wash all the fine 
linen, iron, make the beds, sweep the rooms, 
superintend and assist in the cooking, the dairy, 
care of the poultry and the pigs; for, of course, 
such appendages must be indispensable in such an 
establishment. The gentlemen will work on the 
farm, cultivate the garden, and gain all the expe- 
rience they can in manual trades, carpentering and 
cabinet-making ; and thus by degrees the whole 
family will have their bodies and minds strength- 
ened, and their habits formed for their new work ; 
or they will discover, as many have done when too 
late to draw back, that the effurt is beyond their 
powers—that the tastes and habits of social life 
are too closely entwined with their whole being, 
to leave them the power to withdraw from them at 
will. 

This may seem’ a forbidding picture, but I can 
assure them it is very far superior in comfort to 
the realities they will find in the bush. It is true 
that this retirement will effectually withdraw them 
from their magic circle of friends and luxuries ; 
but let us for a moment compare the two steps, 
migration and emigration, and ask ourselves if the 
experiment above mentioned be not worth the trial. 
In the one, we give up, probably for life, our 
country, our friends, and generally a part of our 
family, with all the comforts of a state of law and 
civilization ; we enter upon a certain and constant 
life of labor, after a long, tedious voyage; and, if 
in mature age, bear about with us a never-ceasing 
yearning for home, which retains its place in our 
hearts with all the heightened colors with which 
memory invests it. In the other, we must, it is 
true, separate ourselves from our long list of 
acquaintances, and be absent from the dinner-party 
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and the ball ; but all our interest in social life will 
be kept up; we can see at least a weekly news- 
paper; and although we may have descended a 
few steps in the social scale, we shall not be 
ubliged to make the acquaintance of convicted 
felons. 

Another view of this plan may be taken. Sup- 
pose ten, or twenty, or thirty persons of narrow 
means were to assuciate for the purpose of taking 
some large old-fashioned house in the country— 
many such may be found—and agree upon a joint 
scheme of cheap living and independent labor, 
plain and economical dress, plain furniture, and a 
simple but whulesome table ; would not this «be 
better than all the risks and privations of expatria- 
tion? The Americans do not emigrate—they 
migrate ; and there are spots in any of these three 
kingdoms, as wild as solitary, and as healthful, as 
can be found in the regions of the Far West. But 
we do not, however, suggest migration as a sub- 
stitute for genteel emigration—alithough we sus- 
pect it would in many cases prove so—but merely 
as a step towards it—a school of trial, or training, 
or both. 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
THE OLD MILL STREAM. 


Beavtirvut streamlet ! how precious to me 

Was the green-swarded paradise watered by thee ! 

I dream of thee still, as thou wert in my youth, 

Thy meanderings haunt me with freshness and truth. 


I had heard of full many a river of fame, 

With its wide rolling flood and its classical name ; 

But the Thames of Old England, the ‘liber of Rome, 

Could not peer with the mill-streamlet close to my 
home. 


Full well I remember the gravelly spot, 

Where [ slily repaired, though I knew I ought not ; 
Where I stood with my handful of pebbles to make 
That formation of fancy, a duck and a drake. 


How severe was the scolding, how heavy the threat, 
When my pinafore hung on me dirty and wet ! 

How heedlessly silent I stood to be told 

Of the danger of drowning—the risk of a cold ! 


** Now mark !’’ cried a mother, ‘* the mischief done 
there 

Is unbearable—go to that stream if you dare !’’ 

But I sped to that stream like a frolicsome colt, 

For I knew that her thunder-cloud carried no bolt. 


Though puzzled with longitude, adverb and noun ! 
Till my forehead was sunk in a studious frown, 

Yet that stream was a Lethe that swept from my soul 
The grammar, the globes, and the tutor’s control. 


I wonder if still the young anglers begin, 

As I did, with willow-wand, packthread, and pin ; 
When I threw in my line with expectancy high 
As to perch in my basket, and eels in a pie ; 


When I watched every bubble that broke on a weed, 
Yet found I caught nothing but lily and reed ; 

Till time and discernment began to instil 

The manceuvres of Walton with infinite skill. 


Full soon I discovered the birch-shadowed 
That nurtured the trout and the silver-b: ocked dace ; 
Where the coming of night found me blest and content, 
With my patience unworn, and my fishing-rod bent. 
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How fresh were the flags on the stone-studded ridge 
That rudely supported the narrow oak bridge ! 

And that bridge, oh ! how boldly and safely I ran 
On the thin plank that now I should timidly scan ! 


I traversed it often at fall of the night, 

When the clouds of December shut out the moon’s 
light ; 

A mother might tremble, but I never did, 

For my footing was sure, though the pale stars were 
hid. 


When the breath of stern winter had fettered the tide, 

What joy to career on its feet-warming slide ; 

With mirth in each eye, and bright health on each 
cheek, 

While the gale in our faces came piercing and bleak ! 


The snow-flakes fell fast on our wind-roughened curls, 
But we laughed as we shook off the feathery pearls, 
And the running, the tripping, the pull and the haul 
Had a glorious end in the slip and the sprawl. 


Oh ! I loved the wild place where clear ripples flowed 
On their serpentine way o’er the pebble-strewn road, 
Where, mounted on Dobbin, we youngsters would dash, 
Both pony and rider enjoying the splash. 


How often I tried to teach Pincher the tricks 

Of diving for pebbles and swimming for sticks ! 

But my doctrines could never induce the loved toute 
To consider hydraulics a pleasant pursuit. 


Did a forcible argument sometimes prevail, 
What a woful expression was seen in his tail ! 
And, though bitterly vexed, I was made to agree 
That Dido, the spaniel, swam better than he. 


What pleasure it was to spring forth in the sun 
When the school-door was oped, and our lessons were 


done ; 

When “ bre shall we play ?’’ was the doubt and 
the 

And “ in A the mill-stream’’ was echoed by all ; 


When tired of childhood’s rude, boisterous pranks, 
We pulled the tall rushes that grew on its banks ; 
And, busily quiet, we sat ourselves down 

To weave the rough basket, or plait the light crown. 


I remember the launch of our fairy-built ship, 

How we set her white sails, pulled her anchor atrip ; 
Till mischievous hands, working hard at the craft, 
Turned the ship to a boat, and the boat to a raft. 


The first of my doggrel breathings was there— 

»T was the hope of a poet, ** An Ode to Despair.’’ 

I won’t vouch for its metre, its sense, or its rhyme, 
But I know that I then thought it truly sublime. 


Beautiful streamlet ! I dream of thee still, 

Of thy pouring cascade, and the tic-tac-ing mill ; 

Thou livest in memory, and wilt not depart, 

For thy waters seem blent with the streams of my 
heart. 


Home of my youth! if I go to thee now, 
None can remember my voice or my brow ; 
None can remember the sunny-faced child, 
That played by the water-mill joyous and wild. 


The aged, who laid their thin hands on my head, 

To smooth my dark shining curls, rest with the dead ; 
The young, who partook of my sports and my glee, 
Can see naught but a wandering stranger in me. 


Beautiful streamlet ! I sought thee again, 
But the changes that marked thee awakened deep 


pain ; 
Desolation had reigned, thou wert not as of yore— 
Home of my childhood, I ’ll see thee no more ! 














THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF  BUNYAN,. 


From the Eclectic Review. 


The Works of John Bunyan, with an Introduction 
to each Treatise, Notes, and a Sketch of his Life, 
Times, and Contemporaries. Edited by Gzorce 
Orrer, Esq. Vols. I and II., royal 8vo. Glas- 
gow : Blackie and Son. 


Tue three greatest natural geniuses of Britain 
hitherto, have been a player, a tinker, and a gauger, 
Shakspeare, Bunyan and Burns. Itis marvellous to 
think of the Divine particula aure passing by 
palaces and courts as in scorn, and shedding its 
selectest influences on heads not only uncrowned, 
but actually loaded by a penumbra of contempt, 
and the ‘foregone conclusion’ of three of the 
most unpoetical of professions. Marvellous, and 
yet not, perhaps, to remain forever unparalleled ; 
for would our readers believe that the three most 
rising pvets of our day are a brewer, a wine mer- 
chant, and a seller of shawls? Verb. sat. sap. 

Facts like these prove, unquestionably, that 
poetry is a gift, not an art; that poeta nascitur non 
fit; that genius, like the will of that Being of 
whose breath it is a minor inspiration, is sovereign, 
and like the wind, bloweth where it listeth; and 
that to feel contempt for any lawful trade is a vul- 
garism and fallacy liable to the exposure and 
reversal of the Almighty himself. 

Shakspeare might have been a chimney-sweep 
instead of a stage-player; Burns might have been 
a hind instead of a farmer holding his own plough ; 
and Bunyan a camp-sutler, instead of a soldier in 
the parliamentary army. It had been the same to the 
great breath, which, in poetry as in religion, seems 
to search about, to wait long, and to * return ac- 
cording to its circuits,” in order, by choosing the 
weak and the base things, yea, and the very nonenti- 
ties of this world, to bring to nought the things that 
are, and to confound the things that are mighty. 
The walls of the seventh heaven of invention are 
not to be scaled by mere ambition or art; inspira- 
tion, if genuine, descends from above, and in de- 
scending, must, like the lightning, be permitted its 
own proud and imperial choice. 

Let, then, the stage-player, the tinker, and the 
gauger, appear for a moment together upon our 
stage. The first isa swarthy and Spaniard looking 
man, with tall forehead, sharp sidelong eyes, dark 
hair curling over his lips and chin, and firm, deep- 
cut nostril. The second has a fresh complexion, 
auburn locks, round brow, hair on his upper lip 
after the old English fashion, and sparkling, glow- 
ing eyes, not the least like thuse of a dreamer, but 
resembling rather the eyes of ‘* some hot amourist,”” 
as John Woodvil hath it. The third has a broad 
low brow palpitating with thought and suffering, 
eyes, shivering in their great round orbs with 
emotion, like the star Venus in the orange west, 
nostril slightly curved upward, dusky skin, black 
masses of hair, and dimpled, undecisive chin and 
cheek. All three have imagination as their leading 
faculty, but that of the player is wide as the globe ; 
that of the tinker is intense, almost to lunacy ; 
and that of the gauger is narrow and vivid as a 
streain of forked lightning. All three have strong 
intellect, but the intellect of the one is capacious, 
that of the other casuistic, and that of the third 
elear. All are partially educated, but Shakspeare’s 
culture is that of the society of his age, Bunyan’s 
that of solitary reading, and Burns’ of a compound 
of both. All are men of ‘‘ one book,’’ Shakspeare’s 
being the universe, Bunyan’s the Bible, and Burns’ 
the ballad poetry of Scotland. All are men of 
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intensely ardent temperament, which in Shakspeare 
is subdued by the width of the mind in which the 
furnace glows, which in Bunyan becomes a purged 
flame, but which in poor Burns bursts out of all 
restraint into a destructive conflagration. In the 
works of all, materiem superat opus, the genius of 
Shakspeare flaming out of mean structures of farce 
and tragi-comedy, Bunyan’s power overflowing the 
banks of narrow controversial treatises, and the 
great soul of Burns o’er-informing the tenement of 
fugitive poems, jeur d’esprils, satires, and semi- 
scandalous ballads. All sprang from the people, 
but while Shakspeare and Burns belonged to its 
upper stratum, Bunyan appeared amid its lowest 
dregs, like a new creation amid the slush of chaos. 
All had something of a religious tendency, but 
while in Shakspeare it takes a vague diffusive form, 
and in Burns never amounts to much more than 
what he himself calls ‘‘ an idiotic piety,’’ in Bunyan 
it becomes a deep burning principle of thought and 
action, at once swallowing up and sanctifying his 
native genius. 

The fate of the three was curious and character- 
istic. Shakspeare, the sublime stage-player, out- 
living his early self, with those mysterious errors 
which are partially revealed in his sonnets, subsided 
into a decent, retired, self-indulgent gentleman, 
like a dull, sleepy, soaking evening following a day 
of blended storm and splendor. Burns, after many 
a vain attempt to rally against the misfortunes and 
sins of his life and temperament, fell down at last 
their proud recalcitrating victim, dying and making 
but dubious signs; while John Bunyan, strong in 
supernal might, victorious over his tendencies, 
having bound his very madness in chains, and 
turned his tears and tortures into the elements of 
hope and triumph, crossed the black river, singing 
in concert with the shining ones, and passed into 
eternity, perfect through suffering, and resembling 
rather one of its own native children than 1 poor 
burdened sinner from the City of Destruction. 
Philosophers might speculate Jong and vainly on 
the causes of those very different destinies. Our 
theory is the simple Christian one :—God endowed 
the three with almost commensurate powers, but 
one only, through patient struggle and solemn 
search, reached the blessed hope and new life of 
Christianity. And we come to the further analysis 
and illustration of Bunyan’s genius, with this 
exulting thought—* we are not about to speak of 
a ray which has wandered, or even of a magnificent 
world unfinished, unnamed, unbaptized of God, but 
of a star once astray, but which returned and 
received a place in the great galaxy of the worship- 
ping and holy heavens.”’ 

It is curious to mark the slow and gradual prog- 
ress of this man’s fame, when compared with tne 
rapid growth of his reputation. It was to some 
extent the same with Shakspeare and Jurns. 
William Shakspeare was very popular in his life- 
time, for the sake of the humor and geniality of his 
plays, but it took a century or two for the world to 
see that he was the greatest poet that ever lived. 
Burns’ wild and witty and pathetic poems pervaded 
all Scotland like the winds of April, as swift and 
as soft; but forty years had to pass ere Carlyle 
ventured to pronounce him the first man, in genius, 
his country had ever produced. Bunyan’s first 
part of the ‘* Pilgrim’’ was speedily translated into 
other languages, as well as widely circulated in his 
own; but nearly two hundred years revolved ere 
any critic was hardy enough to call it a work of 
genius. Previously to this it was named and 
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praised with misgiving, and in cold and timid 
terms. ‘* Wonderful book for a tinker; clever 
allegory; pity it is so Calvinistic; considerable 
dramatic power in it; an excellent book for the 
vulgar.”’ Such were some of the morceaux of 
criticism with which the eighteenth century be- 
strewed it. Dr. Johnson, to be sure, praised it for 
its invention and the conduct of its story, but laid 
too much stress upon the mere popularity it had ac- 
quired ; and though he compared its opening pas- 
sage to the first lines of Dante, he seemed ignorant 
of the author’s other works, and probably regarded 
the ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress” as a kind of /usus nature 
—an exception and not an expression of the gen- 
eral character of the author’s mind. Scott says of 
it, in rather a disparaging tone, that ‘it rarely 
fails to make an impression upon children and per- 
sons of the lower rank of life.”” Campbell com- 
pares Bunyan to Spenser, but it is with a patron- 
izing air, and he seems to start back, affrighted, at 
the ‘‘ sound himself hath made.’ Cowper, indeed, 
long before, had sung the *‘ Ingenious Dreamer,”’ 
in worthy strains ; but it required the tongue of 
Coleridge, the pens of Macaulay, and Montgomery, 
and the pencils of Martin, Melville, and David 
Scott, not to speak of the excellent lives by Philip, 
Southey, and others, fairly to elevate him to that 
position, as an unconscious artist, whence it were 
hopeless now to dislodge him, and before which the 
intellectual and the Christian world universally 
and emulously bend. 

We are not sure but the history of all works of 
profound genius and permanent influence is pre- 
cisely similar. ‘They are not, in general, as 
Wordsworth thinks, ignored or despised at first, 
but consisting, as all great productions must, of the 
splendid and the deep, the bright foam above and 
the strong billow below, their brilliance attracts in 
their own age, while their profounder qualities 
fascinate the future. It was so with Homer, with 
ZEschylus, with Sophocles, with Lucretius, with 
Dante, with Spenser, with Milton, with Dryden, 
with Cowper, with Byron, with Wordsworth him- 
self. All these obtained reputation, in their life- 
times, for properties in their writings of interest, 
or elegance, or oddity, or splendor, which were not 
their rarest or most characteristic, and all after- 
wards grew up to that fame, which now ‘ waits 
like a menial’’ on their immortal names. ‘To this 
there are exceptions, but we believe it to be the 
rule, and a rule, moreover, in strict accordance 
with the principles which prevail through the uni- 
verse. We see long before we can weigh the star. 

In analyzing the mind of Bunyan, the first quality 
which strikes us is the thorough equality and 
almost identity of the subjective and the objective. 
Not only are thought and imagery one, but imagery 
and reality seem one also. He does not think, but 
imagine—not imagine, but see. We have no doubt 
whatever, that many of his pictures, like Blake’s, 
stood out from the eye ; that he saw visions as well 
as dreamed dreams, and that this perilous faculty 
did not unhinge his mind, owing to the strength of 
his bodily constitution, the simplicity of his habits, 
and that vigorous intellect which burned yet was 
not consumed amid the blaze of his imagination. 
But if ever a man since the prophets of Israel 
deserved, in a lower sense, the name of “‘ seer,’ it 
was John Bunyan. It was as if his brain throbbed 
and thought in his eye, every motion of which 
seemed ‘‘ scintillating soul.’’ If this objectiveness 
might be termed diseased, it was the divine disease 
of Dante, uf Spenser, and of Michael Angelo—a 
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disease perfectly compatible with strength of 
judginent, and even with severity of purpose—but 
the infection of which has, unfortunately, not been 
perpetuated, for the two, who in modern times most 
resembled him in this quality, wanting Bunyan’s 
ballast, became morbid, if not mad. We refer to 
Blake and Shelley. In Bunyan, at the period at 
least when he wrote his works, it was a power 
healthy as the vision of the eagle, and yet peculiar 
and inimitable as the eyeless intuitions of clairvoy- 
ance—that blind goddess who is reported to see so 
far. 

In close connexion with and dependence on this 
peculiar faculty, is his child-like simplicity, or un- 
consciousness of self. This is, we think, always 
connected with real sight. Who is proud of the 
landscape which he beholds, however pleased he 
may be with the spectacle? ‘To one who actually 
sees, there is nothing for it but a cry—a Eureka— 
if he does not first fall down as a dead man. He 
may, indeed, afterwards begin to speculate on the 
power and perspicacity of his eye ; but he will have 
little leisure and less inclination to pursue this, if 
visions, new and varied, continue to press forward 
in panoramic vividness and succession upon his 
soul. As to “‘ dare, and to dare, and to dare,’”’ was 
Danton’s method for a revolutionist, so to ‘* see, 
and to see, and tosee,”’ till the eye beshut in death, 
or rather opened on eternal realities, is the method 
and the history of a poet. 

Nay, the fact that these sights are frequently 
terrific and bewildering, is itself enough to check, 
if not to crush, the vanity of vision. And how 
often must the dreamer, as he awakes, like Jacob, 
exclaim—‘* How dreadful is this place!’ and not 
always, like Jacob, be able to add—* It is none 
other than the gate of heaven!’’ Perhaps rather 
he has been led past the mouth of the pit, and his 
cry has been not that of exultation, but of anguish 
and despair. 

Bunyan, at least, felt in the first instance no great 
joy, and no selfish satisfaction at all in his marvel- 
lous dreams. Unlike Caliban, he sometimes cried 
‘*not to dream again.”? Did he ever awake, like 
poor De Quincey, in struggles, and cry out—* J 
shall sleep no more ?”’ Whether awake or asleep, 
his visions seemed to have passed before him swiftly, 
as clouds in a wind-tost sky—himself as helpless as 
the wanderer who watches their veering shapes and 
changeful shadows amid the solitary hills. He had 
thus a ** dreadful post of observation ;’’ but it did 
not darken every hour, but brightened on and on, , 
till, behold! the morning was spread upon the 
mountains, and in a cloudless sky the “sun rose 
upon Christian, and he had daylight all the rest of 
his journey.”’—Something, indeed, of childish grat- 
ulation does appear in the prefatory poem to the 
second part of the ** Pilgrim,”’ but it is child-like, 
the mere momentary crowing of an infant; and is 
speedily swallowed up in the fresh glories which 
dawn upon his touched and ever-advancing spirit ! 

How sublime this perpetual attitude of reception! 
And how little does a mere literary man—perpetu- 
ally on tiptoe—now seeking to smile down, and 
now to frown up inspiration—or lashing himself 
into a false furor by selfish passion, look beside 
Bunyan lying prostrate before the Invisible Power, 
which * moves him at times,’’ and draws forth 
from him the simplest, yet noblest music! And 
while remembering the vast difference between the 
inspiration of prophecy and of genius, we may 
nevertheless say, that not more abandoned to the 
power of supernal influence was Ezekiel, when 
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lifted up by a lock of his hair between earth and 
heaven—or when watching the dreadful wheels as 
they moved in the might of the unseen Spirit, than 
was the tinker of Elstowe, when following the foot- 
steps of Christian in that immortal pilgrimage—or 
when beleaguering Mansoul with those multitudi- 
nous hosts of darkness. His visions came upon 
hin as he sat still and expectant, like those cloven 
tongues of fire which crowned the heads of the dis- 
ciples at Pentecost. 

We have alluded to Ezekiel. Some critics have 
ventured to deny to him the high pvetic quality 
which they concede to Isaiah and Jeremiah. Now 
we admit that his language and imagery are not so 
rich as theirs ; but then, how grand the objects and 
the scenery he beholds and describes! His style 
serves severely to daguerreotype the vast fire-edged 
and wind-swept visions which crossed his daring 
and solitary soul. It is the same with Bunyan. 
His style seems poor and bald compared to John 
Howe’s or Jeremy Taylor’s ; it has no beauty, no 
golden images sparkle on his page ; but his figures 
are forms ; his images are characters ; he does not 
decorate, but create, and though seeming, like that 
prophet of old, to stand in a valley of dry bones, 
he svon causes them to live and move—an exceed- 
ing great army, fresh with color, strong of sinew, 
and prepared for the battle. In him imagination 
exists—not as a dilutian, but as an intense essence ; 
and, while the least florid of writers, he is the most 
poetical of thinkers. In this point he resembles 
Dante, who, while possessed of infinite inventive- 
ness and sublimest conception, is as literal and 
hard in his diction as Defoe. But he Aas similes, 
scattered, though sparingly, over his poem ; where- 
as, all Bunyan’s are derived from Scripture—as if 
he were afraid to adorn the borders of that solemn 
way with any flowers but those which had been 
transplanted from the garden of God. 

This peculiarity is quite in keeping with Bunyan’s 
child-like character. Children seldom speak in 
metaphor ; but they are all essentially poets; they 
live in a world of illusion. A garden walk becomes 
to them a pilgrim’s path, which they crowd with 
imaginary characters and adventures. A puddle 
near it is an Atlantic with a thousand ships sailing 
on its bosom, with perpetual conflictions -of storm 
and calm. They weave everlasting little Robinson 
Crusoes, and Progresses of their own, and even 
when they sleep, the fine shuttle of their fancy con- 
tinues to move in its aérial loom of dreams. This 
poetic tendency is too often crushed by worldly in- 
fluences ; but in some favored souls, it survives and 
becomes the germ of the artist. But in Bunyan— 
and Bunyan alone—it seems to have remained entire, 
unchilled by worldly feelings ; for of these he had 
little—unmodified by culture—for his culture was 
slender—and having defied time itself to cool its 
virgin flame. Whether dreaming or awake, a 
blackguard or a saint, in youth, manhood, or age, 
in the pulpit, or with the pen in his hand, living 
or dying, John Bunyan was equally and always a 
child. 

The exceeding carnesiness of the man is the next 
quality we notice in him. Many talk as if earnest- 
ness were like Californian gold—a thing newly- 
discovered, and not as qld as man or God. And 
yet it is a lesson, verily, taught us alike by mate- 
rial objects and spiritual powers. Are not angels 
in earnest in their varied ministrations to man? and 
are not even devils in terrible earnest, as they 
struggle against the laws of the universe and the 
“* silent magnanimity of Nature and her God ?”’ and 
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is not that awful Being himself in earnest, as He 
pursues his immeasurable plans for man’s good and 
his own glory? Verily, this is no world for triflers, 
and, least of all, for trifling professors of the most 
earnest of all faiths. A Christian without earnest- 
ness, with what comparison shall we compare him ! 
He reminds us of a galvanized corpse, with motion 
in the limbs, but with no bloom on the cheek, or 
life in the heart—it smiles, but it is cold—it moves, 
but it is dead. 

No such feeble factitious Christian was John 
Bunyan. All his works beat with heart, with pas- 
sionate purpose, with deep faith, and with the 
reverberations of past suffering. Every work he 
has written is a chapter in his autobiography ; and 
the more unintended the more vital the chapter is. 
We wonder that Thomas Carlyle has never de- 
scribed the earnestness of Bunyan. Had he tried it, 
it might have been in language something like this ; 
—‘** Here, too, under a poor shed of Bedfordshire, 
there appeared a brave, true-hearted man, striving 
forward, under the immensities, and toward the 
eternities, bearing, in his own stout dialect, a burden 
on his back, and seeking, as with unutterable 
groanings, to cast it from him and be free. No 
sham woes were his, no hearsay was hell, no sim- 
ulacrum was sin, no vague vapor death, to him. 
He had been in the outer, nay, the outmost dark- 
ness ; he had awoke from terrific sleep, and felt 
the worm that dieth not around his neck, and heard 
at his bed-side the ripple of the slow-moving waves 
of the unquenchable fire. He had been in the 
‘iron cage,’ and in the grim dungeons of Despair ; 
had groped in his bosom for the key called promise; 
and had shouted in trembling joy as he saw from 
Mount Clear a little of the glory of the city. Nay, 
in the Black River he had once and again dipped 
his feet, long before he was called to pass through 
it. Honor to thee, brave pilgrim, for thou also 
wert a hero ; and with all thy tinkering thou hast 
not inended but made one right manly piece of work, 
which shall live long in the memory of men.”’ 

All this Carlyle might say, and it were all true, 
but not the whole truth. Bunyan, indeed, fled 
from his burden of sin and his City of Destruction, 
but it was into the arms of aSaviour. His burden 
clung to him like the gripe of death till he saw the 
cross and the sepulchre, and felt, without being 
able fully to express, save by tears, the divine 
mystery, the awful incarnation of Jove exhibited 
there. Carlyle’s ‘‘ Sartor” seeks after peace as 
sincerely as Bunyan, but in haste, or pride, or some 
fatal blindness, he overlooks the cross, overleaps 
the sepulchre, and stumbles here and there, till, by 
a retrograde motion, he gains the town of False 
Security, which is hard by the City of Destruction, 
and which trembles at times, in sympathy with the 
earthquakes, muttering fitfully below its devoted 
towers. Or, shall we rather say, Bunyan is his 
own Christian, a manful struggler, who, if he falls, 
rises again and pursues his journey; who, if he 
wanders, returns to the way ; and who, if he trem- 
bles, trembles forward; while ‘* Sartor’’ too often 
resembles Mr. Weary-of-the-world, (not weaned 
from the world,) whose life was a long suicide, who 
fed on bile, and mistook the recoil of hatred and 
disgust at the earth for humble, prayerful, and 
simple-minded search after a better country. 

Many, we dare say, are disposed to say of Bun- 
yan, as Joseph’s brethren said of him, in a sneering 
spirit, ‘* Behold, this dreamer cometh!” Pshaw! 
‘*a mere half-lunatic man of genius.’ But let 
such, fur their own sakes, beware of entering into 
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controversy with this dreamer, else he will make a 
fool of them all. Let them beware, too, of re- 
maining too long in his eye, else he may hold them 
up on his rude calotype to immortal scorn. This 
lunatic dreamer can argue as acutely as any casuist 
or schoolman. He can, by the quietest touch of 
sarcasm, dropped as from the shadow of his strong 
hand, wither up a pompous pretender, tear off the 
mantle of a hypocrite, expose a fool and blast an 
impostor. This dreamer is, at times, dangerous, 
alike in his earnest anger, and in the cool naiveté 
of his satire. He has a rough forceful logic, ay, 
and a ‘‘tinkler tongue” of hisown. His dreams 
are dramas, rich, vivid, varied as Shakspeare’s. 
He carries along with him a great key which can 
open every lock of human nature—the chapels of 
its worship, the dungeons of its despair, its airy 
roofs of grandeur, and its pleasant halls of mirth. 
He paints at one time a Beulah, and at another a 
bypath to hell; now a Mercy, and now a Madame 

anton; now green-headed Ignorance, and now 
Mr. Greatheart ; now giant Maul, and the three 
Shining Oues ; now the den of Diabolus, and now 
that City which hath no need of the sun. Truly 
has it been said, ‘* Oh rare John Bunyan, what an 
intense particle of power was deposited in thy rude 
body and ruder soul! With a burnt stick fora 
pencil, what graphic, pathetic, sublime, true, pow- 
erful, and tremendous pictures hast thou drawn !”’ 
**Mighty,”’ too, is this dreamer ‘in the Scrip- 
tures,’ and his enemies must know that when he 
holds a sword in his hand it is no misty meteor, 
but a right Jerusalem blade, it is the two-edged 
sword of the Spirit, it has been bathed in heaven, 
and it glows and glitters ‘anvinted for the 
slaughter.” 

The Bible we have called Bunyan’s one book ; 
and his case corroborates the common notion, 
beware of the man of one book ; of one who by 
frequent perusals has drunk so deeply into a book’s 
spirit, has got so much into its thought and feeling 
—travels, in short, so easily and naturally in its 
track, that without any conscious imitation his 
works become duplicates of the original. This is 
true of other books, but much more of the Bible. 
It is a Pactolus, and he who bathes in it comes out 
dipped in gold; nay, it resembles that other fabled 
stream which made the bather invulnerable and 
immortal. Bunyan had read little else; he had 
read it too in circumstances which burnt and 
branded its language upon his soul; he had read 
it as its blessed words swam on his eyesight 
through tears ; he had read it amid the Slough of 
Despond ; by the red lightnings of Sinai ; and as 
he gazed upwards from the Delectable hills to the 
far-streaming glory of the city; even in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, he had continued 
to clasp while unable to see it ; every-chapter in it 
was a chapter in his history, and every verse 
touched and thrilled some chord in his heart. 
Like the poor man’s lamb ‘it lay in his bosom, 
and was to him asa daughter.’? Many millions 
have loved the Bible, but we question if any one 
surpassed or equalled Bunyan in the depth and 
fervor of his love. Many have framed concord- 
ances, and made entire transcriptions of it, but 
Bunyan's concordance was his memory, and it lay 
all transcribed, every word and syllable of it, in 
his heart. 

Bunyan’s theology is now despised by many 
who admire his genius; and yet, when stripped of 
the phraseology and severed from the mistakes of 
his age, his book seems to contain the best, 
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clearest, and boldest exhibition of truth ever given 
by uninspired man. Man’s anomalous condition 
by nature—the fearful and hereditary woe which 
hangs over his cradle—the dark something, call it 
a rent, or fissure, or fatal flaw, which mars his 
being ab origine—the God-inspired thirst fur light, 
safety, and a sublimer existence which comes over 
him—the struggles through which this feeling 
must be born—the worthlessness of mere human 
merit—the importance of the Spirit's teaching— 
the power of a simple-minded faith in divine reve- 
lation—the glorious lines of truth and beauty, 
which, rising from earth, and stooping from heaven, 
meet and converge in the cross—the doctrine of 
atonement, shining, in the shape of an uplifted 
lamb, through the darkness of a guilty earth—the 
importance of humility—the progressive character 
of the Christian life—the warlike attitude of the 
Christiaa himself—the resistance he meets at every 
step—the fate of the miserable pretenders to his 
faith and walk, who entangle and annoy him—his 
constant dependence upon supernatural aid—his 
feebleness and frequent falls—the personal char- 
acter of real Christianity—the increasing clearness 
of his path—the certainty of his coming to his 
journey’s end—the fact that the complexion of his 
deathbed is determined by that of his life, and the 
type which the individual believer forms of the 
history of the church as a whole ; these are some 
of the important truths which, apart from special 
dogmas, are presented in the pictured page of 
Bunyan. But how they seem to live, and move, 
and swell, and fructify there! How different from 
the dry catalogues, and dead rattling autumn-leaves 
of our catechisms and creeds! Let our theologi- 
cal students burn their systems, and apply them- 
selves to John Bunyan. They often lose the 
Christian path in mazes, or sink it in marshes, or 
carry it along roads uniformly flinty ; he invests it 
with the vitality, the variety, and the beauty of 
real life; and whether it be with a sunbeam or a 
flash of lightning, or a glare of hell-fire, or the 
chiaro-scuro of death’s valley, that he shows that 
narrow way, it is always clear, as if cut out now 
in blackest ebony, and now in whitest ivory ; but 
in both distinct and vivid as the * terrible crystal, 
and the body of heaven in its clearness.’’ 

We pass now from Bunyan’s general qualities 
to his writings, although our space warns us to 
rapid in our remarks. We shall omit his theo- 
logical treatises, properly so called, and also his 
minor allegories, such as ** The Life and Death of 
Mr. Badman.’”’ ‘The ‘“ Visions of Heaven and 
Hell,” usually printed in his works, are decidedly 
not his; their better passages are in style above 
him, and their worse are in spirit beneath him. 
The author, our readers will remember, introduces 
Hobbes into hell, and minutely describes his pun- 
ishment and feelings there. The Bunyan of the 
** Pilgrim,’’ even had he seen that spirit in torment, 
would, like his own heroes near the open mouth of 
the pit, have passed on in silent awe and sorrow. 
** The Visions of Heaven,” again, are apparently 
written by a scholar, who quotes Milton, and rounds 
splendid sentences. We confine ourselves to the 
** Grace Abounding,’’ the ‘* Holy War,” and the 
‘* Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 

The first is his heart turned inside out—is his 
inner history minutely and lingeringly portrayed ; 
this lifts it far out of the sphere of mere art ; litera- 
ry merit it has hardly any ; the little chapters into 
which it is divided are successive throbs of his big 
heart. The strangest thing about it is the clearness 
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and self-possession, which not only distinguish his 
record of his past sufferings, but which have evident- 
ly been with him through every step of the terrible 
process. It is as though a madman were to feel 
with his own finger his pulse while at the wildest ; 
it is as though a martyr in a burning fiery furnace 
were tu measure his paces through the fire, or to 
count the minutes of his agony. Bunyan proves 
himself equal for tasks like these. All the agonized 
experiences of his heart—its tumults—its treach- 
erous quiet—its fluctuations, so speedy, between the 
tempest and the calm—its trances, dreams, and 
strange imaginings, have been observed, as by some 
calm collateral eye, and have been jotted down, as 
by the firm finger of a bystander. That eye and 
that finger are those, in fact, of Bunyan’s own clear 
and powerful intellect, which had the art of stand- 
ing aside from the fierce rush of his fancy, and of 
beholding, remembering, and registering its whirl- 
ing words, and yet wilder conceptions. It is con- 
scious frenzy, a fearful gift, only possessed by two 
or three since Bunyan, one of whom, strange to 
tell, was Rousseau. 

Bunyan’s confessions, however, unlike Rous- 
seau’s, are almost entirely of spiritual sin and spirit- 
ual struggle. His sins were all of the spirit and 
none of the flesh. 
be originally in his temperament, was soon drained 
out of it, into the reservoirs of his imagination and 
heart, and these in their turn either slept or stormed, 
to the lulling zephyrs or the rushing blasts of his 
religion. Sore for a season is the contest around 
the wanderer between the sun and the wind; but 
the wind at last subsides, and the sun shining 
from a higher sphere, and burning with a purer 
blaze, sheds upon his path what seems only a 
mightier moonlight, a holier day, so soft is its 
warmth, so gentle its glare, and so shorn and meek 
its effulgence. 

The lite of the Christian is described in Scripture 
under many analogies. Three, however, are most 
common and most striking. It is now a race— 

“so run that ye may obtain’), now a walk— 
fi walk ye as children of the light’’), and nowa 
battle—(** fight the good fightof faith’). ‘The two 
Jatter of these seem particularly to have struck 
Bunyan’s imagination, and to prove it, he has 
written a book on each—the ** Holy War’’ and the 
** Pilgrim's Progress.’? Which of these two books 
should be the better, was, we think, entirely a 
question of time. Had he written the ** Holy War” 
first, and the ‘** Pilgrim’s Progress’’ last, the last 
had been first, and the first last. But ere he built 
up Mansoul, or marshalled around it those dark 
armies, he had, in some measure, exhausted his 
creative genius, emptied out his martial ardor, and 
strained the energies of the allegory itself, in the 
broad and manifold structure of the ** Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’’ a book which, besides its peaceful 
pictures, contains the record of some contests which 
in fire and vigor Homer himself has not surpassed ; 
and the praise of certain warriors, such as Valiant- 
for-Truth ** with his sword cleaving in blood to his 
hand’’—worthy of the days when battle had its 
deity, and war might still be called divine. 

And yet, though somewhat worn, the old parlia- 
mentary soldier enters on the ** Holy War’’ with 
marvellous spirit. It is a dream, less vraisemblable, 
less varied, less beautiful than the Pilgrim, but full 
of rugged power and unique purpose. There are 
florid wars as wel] as books, with fine and empty 
flourishes of endeavor, with nidering commanders 
and faint-hearted troops. Bunyan’s is of a different 
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kind. It is earnest, fierce; all scabbards tossed 
away, no armor for backs, and victory or death the 
watchword of the day. The field is wide and one 
—‘* Mansoul’’—the hosts are twain—those who are 
called chosen and faithful, and those who are the 
serfs of sin and Satan. The commanders are alse 
two, the Word made flesh, his garments dyed in 
blood, his eyes as a flame of fire, his face more 
marred than that of man, and the Prince of Dark- 
ness, with pride and fury glaring through his 
miserable eyes, with the scars of thunder on his 
cheek, holding, in defiance, his garment of gloom 
around his scorched frame, and saying—** Evil, be 
thou my good ;”’ and saying again—** What matter 
where, if I be still the same ?’’—the result one ; for 
it has been settled from everlasting that Mansoul 
shall be saved, Diabolus defeated, and ‘‘ that great 
country Universe’* made as happy and beautiful as 
the throne round which it revolves. Let those whe 
would see in what living fire, in what crowding 
figures—not of speech, but of action—in what bare 
yet burning words, and with what profusion of 
martial incident, and eloquence of martial dialogue, 
Bunyan tells this brief but pregnant tale, read his 
** Holy War ;”’ although, we fear, it lies now neg- 
lected as some old claymore which once reeked at 
gory Culloden. 

Not so with his “* Pilgrim’s Staff.’’ That who has 
not seen and handled, and now wept over, and now 
worshipped, beside? Who has forgot his emotions 
on reading this wonderful book, which, for the first 
time, seemed to realize to him his early faith in 
Christianity? It is to us, at least, an era in our 
life. We read it beside our mother’s knee; and 
never can we forget the Dreamer, or that road 
which his genius has mapped out forevermore. 
Never can we forget the cave where he dreamed 
the dream—the Man with the Book in his Hand— 
the Slough of Despond—the Apparition of Sleep— 
Pliable turning to the wrong Side—the Starry 
Wicket-gate shining through the darkness—the 
cliffs of Sinai overhanging the bewildered wanderer 
—the Interpreter’s house with its wondrous visions 
—the Man in the Cage—and Him, the Nameless, 
rising from the dream of the Judgment-seat—the 
Hill Difficulty, with the two dreary roads of 
Danger and Destruction diverging from its base— 
the arbor halfway up—the Lions on the summit— 
the House called Beautiful—that very solitary 
place, the Valley of Humiliation—that ‘ other 
place,”’ the Valley of the Shadow of Death—the 
‘Town of Vanity—the green meadow cailed Kase— 
the dungeons of Despair—the Delectable Mountains 
—the short cut to hell—the Enehanted Ground— 
Beulah, that lovely land where the sun shineth 
night and day—the Dark River, over which there 
is no bridge—the ridges of the Everlasting Hills 
rising beyond! Never can we forget even the 
little well-worn copy of ‘* Cooke's Classies,’”? with 
its dark binding, its crude prints, and its torn-out 
leaves here and there, which contained the precious 
treasure, and on which we can hardly now think 
or look, without tears—so deeply are joys and sor- 
rows, with which no stranger may intermeddle, 
bound up and blended with its memory. 

We may sum up what we have further to say of 
the ‘* Pilgrim,’’ under some remarks on its pie 
tures, its characters, its scenes, and the compara- 
tive merits of its two parts. 

It is the only perfect picture-book in literature. 
Every page of it might -be illustrated; nay, is 
illustrated already by the painter’s hand. Many of 
its pictorial points have had full justice done to 
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them by artists, but there are still two or three we 
have never seen successfully represented, if even 
attempted at all. One is the interior of the City 
of Destruction. Who, going to work on the hints 
dropped by Bunyan, shall paint us the Lust-lanes, 
Murder-alleys, Theft-corners, and broad Blas- 
phemy-squares of that fearful place, with the 
lightnings ever and anon dipping down into its 
midst, and with the scow] of heaven forming a per- 
manent and prophetic blackness over its walls? 
Then there is Beelzebub’s Castle lowering over 
against the bright Wicket-gate, with one solitary 
watchman pacing along its battlements, night and 
day, haggard with his eternal vigil, and calling, as 
each new pilgrim approaches, on his archers to take 
their aim. Then there is Turnaway, brought 
back by devils, and with the words inscribed on his 
back, ‘* Wanton Professor and Damnable Apos- 
tate.” And, in fine, there is still waiting for 
representation the race of Ignorance, with the 
blank of vacuity and the blackness of darkness 
mingling in its expression, as he is refused admit- 
tance at the gate, and told, that he who could 
eee go forward, must be taken in a whirlwind 
back ! 

The variety of characters in this book is wonder- 
ful, and the vividness of their portraiture. So is 
the intensity of the individualism of all and each, 
even of those who represent large classes of men. 
But perhaps the most surprising thing is the liking 
Bunyan entertains and makes us entertain for all 
ofthem. It is so with all creators. But it is less 
strange in mere artists, like Shakspeare and Scott, 
than in one whose art was subordinate to his 
earnestness. Whatever be the cause, the effect is 
certain. We may condemn, we must pity, but we 
do not, and cannot hate, one even of the vile and 
depraved characters introduced into this parable. 
Wesigh behind Pliable ; we would box the ears of 
Obstinate, indeed, but we would box him onwards ; 
and we feel a sneaking kindness even for Worldly 
Wiseman, for Shame, for Adam the First, for 
Green-headed Ignorance, and his complaisant 
ferryman. Why! Because, first, their author 
unconsciously felt, and unconsciously wished us to 
feel, the same; because, secondly, all genius has 
covered, with a like catholic mantle, the basest and 
lowest of its handiworks, even as the sun dyes 
worlds and worms in the same radiance, and gilds 
the clouds of the sky, and the webs of the spider 
with the same gold; and because, thirdly, it must 
do so from its peculiar power, which is that of 
looking on a broad scale, and in a mild light, as if 
at the angle of all science, upon the affairs and 
productions of the universe. 

There is but one character in the “ Pilgrim” for 
whom we profess a thorough detestation, and that 
because he not only refuses tobe good, but ignores 
the possibility of all goodness, and the existence of 
God himself. This is Old Atheist. How well 
named! for there are no young Atheists. How 
hollow his laughter! And yet we have heard its 
echo again and again, from learned throats, too, in 
these miserable days of ours. But never did we 
enter into the perfect badness, the intricate abomi- 
nation of the character, till we saw David Scott’s 
picture of him. Just look at ita moment. There 
he stands in the way of the two simple-minded 
wanderers—tall—a very pyramid of scorn and pride, 
with fingers uplifted and snapping at the idea of a 
God and immortality ; with long ears, as if listen- 
ing, but hearing nothing; with eyes full of lust, 
deceitfulness, and malignity, as ifthe soul of two 
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Voltaires had been shed into their sockets ; and with 
words which you hear not, but seem to see enter- 
ing into, and withering the very heart-strings of 
the pilgrims. It is a figure which might be di- 
vided among a multitude of modern sceptics. 
Poor dear David Scott! He knew not, when draw- 
ing this figure, what he did; for, alas! he lived 
in darkness, and he died a dupe to the shallowest 
system of Edinburgh philosophism, which yet im- 
pudently pretends to be a better a/ias of Christian- 
ity, nay, the only Christianity that ever existed ! 

The scenery of the ** Pilgrim’s Progress” is to us 
one of its dearest elements. We have often puz- 
zled our brains to conceive, especially when in 
Bedfordshire, and looking at hills which you were 
tempted to kick out of your road, like husks in a 
pine-wood,’ how Bunyan, reared in a country so 
tame, and who, like poor Cowper, could never hope 
to see mountains till he saw them in heaven, has 
yet sketched an outline of scenery in the ** Pilgrim’’ 
so free, so varied, so bold, and so studded with 
lofty hills. Many green meadows, like Ease, he 
must have seen, and some evening landscapes from 
church towers, which might have suggested Beu- 
lah, hut where could he have studied for the deep 
solitary Valley of Humiliation, or the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, or for the Delectable 
Mountains, where Mount Danger seems to tremble 
as it looks down its own tremendous precipices; 
where, from Mount Error, not momentary ava- 
lanches, but momentary men, are falling, to be 
crushed to atoms at the base; where, from Mount 
Caution, are to be seen the blind wanderers 
among the tombs, remaining in the congregation 
of the dead; where, on Mount Marvel, stands the 
man removing mountains by a word; where, on 
Mount Innocence, appears he against whom Pru- 
dence and III-will are flinging their dirt in vain; 
and where, highest far, Mount Clear looks through 
crystalline air, right upward to the goiden gates 
of the city? And then there is the Slongh of De- 
spond, and the shaggy Sinai, and the steep hill Diffi- 
culty, and the wild roaring torrent edging the 
grounds of Giant Despair and his frowning castle, 
and innumerable other outstanding points or pin- 
nacles of scenic interest. Indeed, had the inspired 
tinker travelled in Scotland, had he visited the blank 
gorge of Glencve, had he gone up Glen Mirk alone 
as the shadows of evening were doubling its dark- 
ness, had he bathed after sunset in the dark waters 
of Loch Lea, had he stood on Loch-na-Gar and 
looked down through mist on the eternal snow lying 
in its clefts, or on the lonely lakes surrounding its 
base, or had he, on the summit of Ben MacDhui, 
seen the awful array of giants which seem ab- 
solutely to press on each other, and make the spot 
the ‘* Meeting of the Mountains,’’ with one tarn, 
dark and deep as a murderer’s eye, watching the 
precipices which rise to three thousand feet on 
three of its sides, he would not have better painted 
the wilder and grander scenes in the ‘“* Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’”’ As he did none of this, so much the 
stronger evidence has he given of the force and the 
rich resources of his own genius. 

The first part of the ‘* Pilgrim’? may be called the 
Iliad, and the second the Odyssey of Bunyan’s,ge- 
nius. There are in the one more sublimity, bold- 
ness, and wealth; in the other more tenderness, 
The road in the first part 
is travelled by sunlight, chequered indeed with 
clouds, but producing bold masses of light and 
shadow ; in the second, the sweet still light of a full 
moon rests on the whole landscape. ‘The second 
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has no such Dantesque picture as the Man in the 
Cage—no such Homeric contest as that with 
Apollyon—no such romantic episode as that of 
Giant Despair—no such exquisite satiric sketch as 
that of Talkative—no such happily conceived series 
of adventures as those of Faithful—no one charac- 
ter so well sustained as Ignorance, and no one 
death scene like that of Christian and Hopeful. 
The gloss, too, is in some measure off the subject, 
and the road has not quite the same freshness of 
glory. 

But then, in the second part, there is the match- 
less female character of Merty ; there are the boys, 
dear little fellows, diversifying the road with their 
fine prattle ; there is one rich peep into the gossip 
and scandal of the City of Destruction, where Mrs. 
Timorous, Lady Bats-eyes, &c., play their parts ; 
there is that jewel of a man, Mr. Brisk; there is 
the Valley of Humiliation shown in a new and 
more congenial light,- with a boy resting and 
singing on that lonely sward, where erst Apollyon 
had spread his dragon wings; there is the gradual 
gathering in of tributary pilgrims to swell the gen- 
eral current, which at last fords the Black River ; 
there are old Honest and Valiant-for-Truth—there 
is the storming of Doubting Castle, and there is 
the characteristic passage of each pilgrim through 
the waters, especially that of -Much-afraid, who 
goes over singing, but no one could tell the words 
of her song, for it is the language of the spirit- 
world, already trembling on her dying tongue. It 
is wonderful how Bunyan has passed over the 
same road twice without in one instance repeating 
or imitating himself, but pouring out, at every 
turning, from his overflowing invention, new inci- 
dents, new characters, new meaning, and new life. 
In the *‘ Odyssey,’’ Homer has changed the scene, 
the hero, the mode of life, perhaps the age, and 
thus easily secured variety to. his second work. 
Bunyan has dared, in both his parts, the difficul- 
ties of the same scene of similar characters, and a 
similar moral, and has not dared them in vain. 

In those works allegory came to its culmination, 
and has since declined. We have had no great 
work in this style since. The best allegories of 
later days have been the short papers of Addison, 
who has caught much of Bunyan’s spirit, and of 
his simplicity of style, and has added a quiet 
mellowness of coloring all his own. Johnson’s 
are in general too turgid and labored; his best 
thing of this sort, the ‘* Vultures,”’ is rather a 
fable than an allegory. The express imitations 
of Bunyan (with the exception of the history of 
Tender-Conscience, which is very interesting, and 
has one splendid description, that of the Cave of 
Contemplation) are contemptible. 

Bulwer has some forcible allegories in the 
** Student; Edgar Poe has left one or two 
striking, almost sublime, dreams of a mystical 
description. And there are many others, we 
believe, scattered through our periodical literature. 
But we think that the time has nearly arrived for 
a new allegory adapted to the age, and expressing 
the deep cravings, wild wanderings, peculiar 
temptations, and only possible resting-place of 
sincere religious thinkers at present. Such an 
allegory, if thoroughly well executed, would do 
more than many elaborate treatises to show us our 
present state of progress, would say things which 
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groanings, that cannot be uttered, into music, and 
if it did not calm, might brighten the waves of our 
tempest-tost era. The hour is well-nigh come for 
such a work, but where is the man? 

We need scarcely say, that we heartily welcome 
the edition of Bunyan’s Works announced at the 
head of this article. It is one of the best republi- 
cations of the day, and the manner in which it is 
brought out reflects great credit both on its pub- 
lisher and editor. It is ‘* got up’’ in handsome 
style, with numerous embellishments, and at a 
price which places it within the reach of most 
readers. The editorship, moreover, has been en- 
trusted to a gentleman, whose profound attachment 
to Bunyan, and unwearied diligence in the collec- 
tion of previous editions of his works, preéminently 
qualify him for the task. No doubt will be enter- 
tained on this point by any one acquainted with his 
edition of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 


An ardent admiration (he tells us) of all Bunyan’s 
works led me to collect the earliest editions, and I 
read with the highest gratification his sixty-two 
treatises. For more than half a century they have 
beguiled many leisure hours, and, at the request of 
valued friends, I have agreed to devote a few years 
of the decline of life to venture upon editing a new 
and complete collection of these important works. 
They will all be accurately reprinted from the author’s 
own editions, in a handsome form, with suitable em- 
bellishments. No expense or labor has been, or will be 
spared, to raise, upon a solid foundation, a lasting 
monument to the fame of John Bunyan, and to render 
it worthy of his memory ; at the same time, it will be 
easily accessible to the poor. Every treatise will be ac- 
companied with an introduction and notes. All obsolete 
words, or ancient customs, will be carefully explained 
and illustrated. 


It is matter of surprise that such a work should 
have been reserved to our day. The great popu- 
larity of Bunyan would have led us to expect the 
early appearance of a uniform edition of his works; 
but their homely style, combined with the absurd 
prejudices entertained respecting him as an illiter- 
ate preacher, uperated against their general ac- 
ceptance, while the difficulties which arose on the 
score of copyright delayed their publication, until 
original editions became so rare as to escape the 
most diligent research. It is much to the honor 
of Mr. Offer that he has rescued from oblivion four 
treatises which have never appeared in any 
former collection of the works of our great allego- 
rist. 

Soon after the death of Bunyan an attempt was 
made to collect and publish his complete works, by 
his friends Doe, Wilson, and Chandler; but the 
question of copyright prevented the completion of 
their design, and the first volume, therefore, con- 
taining twenty-two treatises, alone appeared in 1692. 
A second edition, in two volumes folio, comprising 
forty-seven treatises, was published in 1737; and a 
third, in 1767-8, containing forty-nine pieces, with 
a hearty recommendation by George Whitefield. 
Various other editions were issued from time to 
time, until, in 1784, Mr. Alexander Hope published 
a more complete collection than any of his prede- 
cessors. 

Mr. Offer has prepared himself for his work with 
most exemplary diligence. His researches have 
been unwearied. Nothing has been neglected 


formal statement could not say, would dart a broad | which could throw light on the history and opinions 
light upon some of the dark and difficult places of of Bunyan, or aid in restoring his text to its orig- 
our present road, would turn our perplexities, our | inal purity. Labor which most would deem wea- 
uncertainties, and divine despairs into beauty, our | risome—the very drudgery of literature—has been 
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submitted to, in order that his hero might appear 
in proper style before the public. His pains- 
taking has been well rewarded, and we thank him— 
honestly and warmly—for the service he has ren- 
dered. An introduction to each treatise is fur- 
nished, ** giving an account of the time and circum- 
stances under which it was originally published, 
with its design, and method of treating the sub- 
ject.’’ The table of contents is also furnished with 
a brief analysis of the works, and, at the close of 
the third volume, a general index will be supplied. 

The edition is issued in parts, and is expected to 
consist of about twenty-two, price two shillings 
each. The first and second volumes are now be- 
fore us; and the third, containing Bunyan’s * Alle- 

orical Works,” is in the course of publication. On 
its appearance, we shall again call attention to this 
edition, and, in the mean time, recommend it most 
cordially to our readers. It cannot fail to be the 
standard edition, and is every way worthy to be 
so. Should it be the means—as we hope it will 
—of attracting more general and studious regard 
to the writings of Bunyan, it will confer a benefit 
on our age and nation not easily surpassed. 





From the Christian Observer. 


“(THE DIFFICULTY OF LEAVING OFF.” 


erroneous maxim, that ‘‘ it is impossible to have toe 
much of a good thing,’’ does not hesitate, in his 
addresses from the pulpit, to lay upon the weak backs 
of his congregation whole mountains of instruction 
which they are not able to bear. May I, sir, venture, 
through the medium of your volumes, of which he is, 
I doubt not, as he ought to be, a diligent reader, te 
suggest to our venerable friend that he should give a 
little careful consideration to the duty of ‘‘ leaving 
off,’’ and see whether, in occupying such an unusual 
length of time in his discourses, he is not violating 
those proportions to which the above writer would 
have him give heed? .Allow me to refer to a few of 
these violations. Can a man, then, be said to have a 
due regard for order who keeps the master and mis- 
tress so long at church in the morning, that the 
servants cannot get there in the afternoon—or to 
bodily infirmity, when he sends half the members of 
the family home with a head-ache—or to mental in- 
firmity,; when he calls for long-sustained and deep 
attention to what ought to awaken the strongest 
emotions of our nature—or to the weakness of the 
delicate, the fidgetiness of the young, or the drowsi- 
ness of the old—or to that peculiarity of our mental} 
constitution through which every impression loses 
something of its force by repetition—when he nails 
us to a seat from which we are longing to escape? 

I have read that Mr. Wesley thought a single hour, 
supposing the mind to be earnestly occupied, to be 
long enough for any religious service. I should cer- 





tainly consider this as what is called somewhat 





A consIpDERABLE writer of the present day has in- | ‘‘ short commons.’’ But I do think that all the 
terwoven with many other topics of great interest brevity which is consistent with the solemnity of the 
some important remarks on the difficulties of ‘‘ leaving subject—the various duties of the sanctuary—with 
off,’ in many or most of those circumstances of life | prayer, praise, and the reading the word of God— 
in which one man is called to convey instruction or | with the ministrations of the pulpit and communica- 
satisfaction to others. And he imputes this difficulty tion at the table of the Lord—is a debt fairly due by 
mainly to the mind not having a due perception of | a minister, both to his congregation and to the great 
the ‘‘ proportion of things,’’ or of their comparative truths of which he is the apostle. For how can truth 
claims upon us at any given moment ; and, from this find an entrance into the heart of a man who is half 
cause, suffering itself to be so absorbed by the one | asleep? 
pursuit which at the moment occupies it, as to find, May I be permitted to observe, in conclusion, that 
no sp.ce or leisure fur other objects and occupations. the defect of lengthiness appears to me often to arise 
Madness appears to be a particular modification of , from the too great haste and carelessness with which 
this infirmity. In the case of the insane, one idea so, sermons are composed. Mr. Pope apologizes, in a 
occupies the man as to absorb every other. But even | communication with one of his friends, for ‘* not 
where the infirmity does not take this excessive form, having time to write a shorter letter.’? And I sus- 
it often prevails to such an extent as to make men pect that a little more time given to the preparation 
very troublesome companions or very tedious instruc- of a sermon would often shorten instead of lengthen 
tors. ‘Ihe ardent student can talk to us only of his it. It happened to me to visit, not long since, one of 
books ; the painter, of Rafaclle and Guido ; the mer, the most distinguished modern writers at a moment 
chant, of his vessels ; the fond mother, of her dar-' when he was engaged in producing some of those 
lings ; the busy clergyman, of his parish ; the proud , sentences which [ have no doubt will soon command 
father, of his son’s college distinctions. All these,|the attention of thousands. I saw, to my surprise, 
and a hundred other classes, have their field of vision | that the pages which lay before him were disfigured 
so filled with one object, that no other can force its by more blots and erasures than almost any I had 
way to it. ;ever seen. When [ noticed the fact to him, he said, 
Now, sir, I am a member of a congregation where | ‘* Yes—I blot, correct, and change almost more than 
I have the privilege of listening to a truly good and any man, and chiefly for the sake of brevity.’’ 
able man, who frem Sunday to Sunday gives forth, to; If our honored pastor will receive counsel from a 
a considerable, though, I fear, diminishing audience, | great man, he is at perfect liberty to forget all that 
the lessons of wisdom and truth. There is scarcely a is here said by such a little man as myself. Let him 
single sermon which, for scriptural accuracy, good| give more of ‘‘time and labor’? to his sermons. 
reasoning, and correctness of expression, might not be ' Let him strive to compress the greatest number of 
put into a hot-pressed volume. But I am grieved to | thoughts into the smallest number of words. I have 





say that our venerable teacher labors to a trying and | 
sometimes almost heart-breaking extent under the 
** difficulty of leaving off’? Our own admirable 
Morning Service is open, perhaps, to some objection 
on the score of length ; and I am among the number 
who should not object to a division of the Services 
according to some general rule supplied by our ecclesi- 
astical authorities, and which might have the effect of 
distributing that which is so good over the different 
Bervices of the day. But our excellent pastor, for- 
getting, or unable to discern, the ‘‘ proportion of 





things,’’ and acting upon the broad, but, I think, 


no doubt that he is familiar with the maxim, ‘‘ Bene 
orasse est bene studuisse,’’ to have prayed earnestly, 
is to have studied successfully. But this does not 
mean that we are to study less, but to pray and med- 
itate more. A hasty and interrupted Saturday is 
surely too little to be given to an address by which 
one man is called to deliver instruction to a thousand. 
Freshness, brevity, variety, clearness, force—‘‘ second 
thoughts’’—are no less due to a congregation than 
that earnestness, unction, and love which he would 
be so reluctant to withhold from them. 
FATIGATUS. 
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THINGS TALKED 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 


February, 1852. 

Proressor Farapay’s lecture, with which, 
according to use and custom, the Friday evening 
course at the Royal Institution was opened, has 
been the most noteworthy topic of scientific gossip 
since my last. The subject, ‘* Lines of Magnetic 
Force,” is one not easily popularized, otherwise, I 
should like to give you an abstract of it. One re- 
quires to know so much beforehand, to comprehend 
the value and significance of such a lecture. The 
learned professor’s experiments, by which he 
demonstrated his reasonings were, however, emi- 
nently interesting to the crowded auditory who had 
the good fortune to listen to him. He promises to 
give us, before the close of the season, another, 
wherein he will make use of that telescope of the 
mind—speculation, and tell us much of what his 
ever-widening researches have led him to conclude 
concerning magnetism; a science on which he 
believes we are shortly to get large ‘‘ increments 
of knowledge.’”? Mr. Wheatstone, too, having 
produced a paper resuming his stereoscopic investi- 
gations, had the honor of reading it before the 
Royal Society as their Bakerian Lecture, as I 
prognosticated a month or two since. Of course 
in this practical age the inquiry is put—Of what 
use is the stereoscope or pseudoscope? With 
respect to the former, it is said that artists will find 
it very serviceable in copying statuary groups ; and 
a suggestion has already been made, to adapt it to 
the purposes of microscopic observation, as the ob- 
jects examined will be seen much more accurately 
under the extraordinary relief produced by the 
stereoscope than by the ordinary method. And it 
may interest astronomers to know, that Mr. Wheat- 
stone believes it possible, by means of the same 
instrument, to perfect our knowledge of the moon’s 
surface and structure. For instance ; he proposes to 
take a photographic image of the moon, at one of the 


periods of her libration, and a second one about fif- | 
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as Mr. Wheatstone, we shall not, so say the 
initiated, have to wait long for further results. 

Besides these lectures, a course is being deliv- 
ered at the Museum of Practical Geology, recently 
opened in Jermyn Street, by eminent professors, as 
you may judge from the fact of De la Beche, 
Forbes, and Playfair being among them. Some of 
the most promising of the pupils at the School of 
Design are allowed to attend these lectures gratis. 
At the same institution an attempt is to be made to 
do what has long been done in Paris—namely, to 
admit i to the best scientific lectures 
free of cost. ow, therefore, is the time for the 
working-men of the metropolis to show whether 
they wish for knowledge and enlightenment or not. 
They have only to present themselves at the 
museum, pay a registration fee of sixpence, conform 
to the rules, and so qualify themselves for the 
course of six lectures. It is a capital opportunity ; 
and I, for one, hope that hundreds of the intelligent 
working-men of London will avail themselves of it. 
They, on their part, may find goverment education 
not unacceptable ; and government, on the other 
hand, encouraged by a successful experiment, may 
feel inclined to extend its benefits. If a clear- 
headed lecturer on political economy could also be 
appointed, perhaps in time our industrial fellow- 
countrymen might come to understand that strikes 
are always a mistake, and the masters, that fair 
play is a jewel. 

Notwithstanding the stir about invasion and 
amateur rifle-clubs, other matters do get talked 
about—as, for instance, the astronomer-royal’s 
communication to the Society of Antiquaries on 
the place of Cesar’s landing at his invasion of 
Britain. The learned functionary settles it to his 
own satisfaction. by tide-calculations; he has also 
been holding an interesting correspondence with a 
lady on the geography of Suez, as bearing on the 
Exodus of Scripture. And this reminds me that 
Dr. J. Wilson has written a paper, published in 
the proceedings of the Bombay branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, to decide a long debated question 
—the identification of the Hazor of Kedar, referred 


teen months afterwards, atthe next libration, which, | to in Jeremiah—‘* Concerning Kedar, and concern- 
as you know, would be in the opposite direction) ing the kingdoms of Hazor, which Nebuchadrezzar 
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stereoscope, would appear asasolid sphere, in which 
condition we should doubtless get such an acquaint- 
ance with the surface of our satellite as can be ob- 
tained by no other means. The reason for taking the 
images with so long an interval between is, that al- 
though each one represents the same object, each 
must be taken ata different angle ; and for an object 
so distant as the moon, the difference caused by the 
libration would, it is believed, be sufficient for the 
desired result. In the’small pictures, however, the 
difference of angle is so slight, that to the un- 
practised observer they appear precisely alike ; it is, 
nevertheless, essential to the effect that the varia- 
tion, though minute, should exist. With respect 
to the pseudoscope—which makes the outside of a 
tea-cup appear as the inside, and the inside as the 
outside ; which transforms convexity into concavity, 
and the reverse ; and a sculptured face into a hol- 
low mask ; which makes the tree in your garden 
appear inside your room, and the branches farthest 
off come nearest to the eye; and which, when you 
look at your pictures, represents them as sunk into 
a deep recess in the wall—with respect to this 
instrument, its practical uses have yet to be dis- 
covered. But as your celebrated countryman, Sir 
David Brewster, is working at the subject, as well 
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after careful research and reasoning, believes the 
ruins known as Hadhar or Hatra, not far distant 
from Nineveh, to be the remains of the denounced 
city. Layard and Ainsworth have both visited and 
described the place, as many readers will remember. 
Those interested in the progress of research in 
biblical countries, will be gratified to know that 
Dr. Robinson has left the United States for another 
tour in the Holy Land. Now that Christians are 
more tolerated in Turkey than in some other 
countries nearer home, travelling in the East will 
perhaps be facilitated. 

Talking of travel; the legis!ative council at 
Sydney have granted 2000/. to fit out an expedition 
to search for Leichardt ; Captain Beatson, with his 
steamer, is about to start for Behring’s Strait to 
look for Franklin; Lieutenant Pim has returned 
from St. Petersburg—the emperor would not per- 
mit him to go to Siberia; and last, supplies of 
money and goods have been sent out to Drs. Barth 
and Overweg, in Central Africa, to enable them to 
pursue their discoveries ; and the British resident 
at Zanzibar has been instructed to assist them. 
We may thus hope, before long, to add to our 
knowledge both of the torrid and frigid zones. 

To touch upon a home topic; we are told that 
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government are rather afraid of their own bill for 
intermural interments passed last session, which 
may account for none of its provisions having yet 
been carried out. The project now is to supersede 
that bill by another, which is to extend the practice 
of cemetery interment. This looks like a want of 
faith in sanitary principles. On the other hand, 
the sale of the lazaretto at Marseilles, with a view 
to construct docks on its site, is a proof that the 
French government can do something in the way 
of sanitary reform. It is, in fact, quite time that 
the superstitious notions about infection, and the 
vexations of quarantine, should give place to 
sounder views and more rational methods. Mean- 
time, as meteorologists say, we are coming to the 
cycle of hot summers, it behoves us more than ever 
to bury the dead far from towns. The registrar 
general tells us that, on the whole, we are im- 
proving, and it is not Jess an individual than a 
national duty to forward the improvement. Ac- 
cording to the return just published fur the quarter 
ending December last, the births in 1851 amounted 
to 616,251, the largest number ever registered, 
being an excess of 5 per cent. over former returns. 
The deaths were 385,933, leaving a surplus which 
increases the population of England and Wales to 
more than 18,000,000. In the same quarter, 
59,200 emigrants, chiefly Irish, left the kingdom. 
With respect to marriages, which also exceed in 
number those of former years, the registrar repeats 
what he has often said before, that marriages in- 
crease ‘‘ when the substantial earnings of the 
people are above the average ; and the experience 
of a century, during which the prosperity of the 
country, though increasing, has been constantly 
fluctuating, shows that it is prudent to husband the 
resources of good times against future contingencies. 
Workmen, if they are wise, will not now squander 
their savings.”’? Are we to infer from this that a 
bad time is coming ? 

I have at times given you some of our post-office 
statistics ; let me now send you a few from America. 
‘The postmaster-general reports to Congress, that 
in the year ending last June there were within the 
United States 6170 mail-routes, comprising a 
length in the aggregate of 196,290 miles ; of post- 
offices, 19,796; of mail-contractors, 5544. The 
distance travelled in the year over these routes was 
53,272,252 miles, at a cost of 3,421,754 dollars, or 
rather more than six cents per mile per annuin. On 
more than 35,000,000 of these miles the service is 
performed by coaches, and ‘* modes not specified ;”’ 
the remainder by railway and steam-boat. There 
were six foreign-mail-routes on which the annual 
transportation was estimated at 615,206 miles. 
The gross receipts of the post-office department for 
the year amounted to 6,786,493 dollars, being an 
increase of nearly a million over the preceding year. 
If, after this, we can only get Ocean Penny 
Postage, we will give the republican postmaster 
work to do that shall add some score of pages to his 
report. 

You will perhaps remember my telling you, 
some time ago, of the discussion that had been 
going on in the United States respecting a prime 
meridian, Something has now come of it. The 
committee appointed by Congress to consider the 
subject, have recommended that the Greenwich zero 
of longitude should be preserved for the convenience 
of navigators; and that the meridian of the Na- 
tional Observatory—at Washington—should be 
adopted by the authority of Congress as its first 





meridian on the American continent, for defining 
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accurately and permanently territorial limits, and 
for advancing the science of astronomy in America. 
This decision, though it may disappoint those who 
consider it derogatory to the national honor to 
reckon trom the meridian of Greenwich, is never- 
theless the true one. In connection with it, the 
Americans intend to bring out a nautical almanac. 

Another topic from the same quarter is, that 
Professor Erni of Yale College has been making 
an interesting series of experiments on fermenta- 
tion—a process of which the original cause has 
never yet been satisfactorily explained, and is sti)! 
a moot-point with chemists. They tell us it is one 
by which complex substances are decomposed 
into simpler forms, as some suppose, by chemical 
action ; others, by development of fungi, different 
in different substances. Among the experiments, 
it was observed that the yeast of cane-sugar 
solution produced no fermentation whatever when 
pvisoned with a small quantity of arsenious acid ; 
with oil of turpentine, and creosote, similar nega- 
tive results were obtained. The introduction of 
cream-of-tartar along with the arsenic neutralized 
its effect, but not so with the other two; and, 
singularly enough, the appearance of the liquor 
always showed when the poisoning was complete ; 
‘*the nitrogenous layer on the cell-membrane 
seeming to have undergone a change similar to that 
—— by boiling.’ Judging from the results, 

rofessor Erni believes ‘‘ that alcoholic fermenta- 
tion is caused by the development of fungi. He 
could never trace the process without observing at 
the very first evolution of carbonic acid, the forma- 
tion of yeast-cells, although it is very difficult to 
decide certainly which precedes the other.’’ His 
own opinion is in favor of the commencement 
by the yeast-cells. 

Another noteworthy subject, is Dr. W. J. 
Burnett’s paper to the American Association, ** On 
the Relation of the Distribution of Lice to the Dif- 
ferent Faunas,’’ in which he endeavors to demon- 
strate, that the creation of animals was a multiplied 
operation, carried on in several localities, and that 
they do not derive from one original parent stock. 
Different animals have different parasites ; but, 2s 
he shows, the same species of animal has the same 
parasite, wherever it may be found. According to 
Latreille, the pediculus found in the woolly heads 
of African negroes ‘is sufficiently distinet from 
that of the Circassian to entitle it to the rank of a 
distinct species;’’ from which, and similar in- 
stances, the doctor concludes: ‘* Whatever may 
be urged in behalf of the hypothesis of the unity of 
the animal creation, based upon the alleged meta- 
morphosice changes of types, it is my opinion that 
the relations of their parasites, and especially the 
lice which are distributed over nearly all of them, 
must be considered as fair and full an argument as 
can be advanced against such hypothesis, for it is 
taking up the very premises of the hypothesis in 
opposition.”” Dr. Burnett will perhaps find Sir 
Charles Lyell ready to break a lance with him on 
the point at issue. 

Something interesting to workers in metal has 
been brought before the Franklin Institute at 
Philadelphia—it is a method of giving to iron the 
appearance of copper, contrived by Mr. Pomeroy 
of Cincinnati, who thus describes it—rather Jabori- 
ously, by the way :— 

‘* Immerse the iron in dilute sulphuric acid, for 
the purpose of cleansing the surface of the article 
which is to be coated; and, thus cleansed, submit 
the iron to a brisk heat to dry it; when dry, 
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immerse the article in a mixture of clay and water, 
and again dry it so as to leave a thin coating of the 
clay on its surface; it is then to be immersed in a 
bath of melted copper, and the length of time 
requisite for the iron and copper to form a union, 
will depend on the thickness of the article under 
operation. The object of the clay is to protect the 
copper from oxidation during the process of alloy- 
ing or coating, and to reduce it to the required 
thickness it is passed between rollers. The result 
of this annealing process will be a smooth surface, 
fully equal to the brightness of pure copper.” | 
Let me add to this, as a finish to transatlantic | 
matters, that a Mr. Allan, at St. Louis, having | 
observed that in washing-machines only the linen | 
om the outside of the heap was perfectly cleansed, 

has patented a new machine, which comprises a | 
chamber or tub with a narrowed neck, in which a | 
plunger is inserted ; and this, ‘* with the clothes | 
wrapped around it, passes through the narrowed | 
neck of the chamber, and, pressing forcibly on the | 
water confined within, drives it violently through | 
the body of the clothes, carrying the dirt with it.’’ | 

Science is not idle in France, notwithstanding 
the social perturbations; some of our engineers | 
are talking about the trials of electro-magnetic 
locomotives recently made on one of the railways | 
in that country, and are rather curious as to what 
may be the result. To travel without the whiz; 
and roar of steam would be a consummation de- | 
voutly desired by thousands of travellers. And | 
among the topics from the Académie, there is one | 
important to the naval service—M. Normandy’s | 
apparatus for converting sea-water into fresh | 
water. Briefly described, it is a series of disks, | 
placed one above the other, communicating by | 
concentric galleries, and placed in a vapor-bath at | 
a pressure a litile above that of the atmosphere. ! 
” The sea-water,’’ says the inventor, ‘* circulating | 
in the galleries heated by the surrounding vapor, | 
gives off a certain quantity of vapor, which, 
mingling with the atmospheric air, introduced by 
a tube from the outside, finally condenses as per- 
fectly aérated fresh water in a refrigerator, which 
is also in communication with the atmosphere. 
No other means of agitation or percolation is so | 
efficacious or economical.’’ ‘The apparatus, which 
is free from the defect of depositing salt while dis- 
ullation is going on, is rather more than three feet 
in height, and eighteen inches diameter. It will 
yield two pints of water per minute, at an expendi- 
ture of about 2} lbs. of coal for each 45 lbs. of 
water. 

Next, Monsieur Rochas proposes a method for 
preserving limestone monuments and sculptures 
for an indefinite period. This material, as is well 
known, is very likely to disintegrate, and the 
remedy is to silicify it. Specimens of limestone 
60 prepared were exhibited to the Académie, but 
without any explanation of the process. We know 
that brick and stone have been coated with glass 
in a few instances, to insure their preservation ; 
and that at Professor Owen’s suggestion, some de- 
composing ivory ornaments, sent over by Mr. Lay- 
ard, were restored by boiling in gelatine ; but M. 
Rochas aims at something still greater—nothing 
less than the silicifying of a number of crumbling 
limestone statues which have been lately discov- 
eged by a Frenchman who is exploring the temple 
of Serapis at Memphis. They will then be strong 
enough to bear removal. 

Naturalists may learn something from Monsieur 
Falcony, who states that a solution of sulphate of 
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zinc is an effectual preservative of animals or 
animal substances, intended for anatomical examin- 
ation—it may be used to inject veins, and the 
effects last a considerable time. Another consid- 
eration is, that it is harmless ; dissecting-instru- 
ments left in the solution for twenty-four hours 
were not at all injured. 


From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
TIME’S CHANGES. 


BY W. M. PRAED. 


I saw her once—so freshly fair 

That, like a blossom just unfolding, 
She opened to Life’s cloudless air, 

And Nature joyed to view its moulding. 
Her smile, it haunts my memory yet— 

Her cheek’s fine hue divinely glowing— 
Her rosebud mouth—her eyes of jet-— 

Around on all their light bestowing. 
Qh! who could look on such a form, 

So nobly free, sosoftly tender, 
And darkly dream that earthly storm 

Should dim such sweet, delicious splendor ? 
For in her mien, and in her face, 

And in her young step’s fairy lightness, 
Naught could the raptured gazer trace 

But Beauty’s glow and Pleasure’s brightness. 


I saw her twice—an altered charm, 

But still of magic richest, rarest ; 
Than girlhood’s talisman less warm, 

Though yet of earthly sights the fairest, 
Upon her breast she held a child, 

The very image of its mother, 
Which ever to her smiling smiled— 

They seemed to live but in each other ; 
But matron cares, or lurking woe, 

Her thoughtless, sinless look had banished, 
And from her cheek the roseate glow 

Of girlhood’s balmy morn had vanished ; 
Within her eyes, upon her brow, 

Lay something softer, fonder, deeper, 
As if in dreams some visioned woe 

Had broke the Elysium of the sleeper. 


I saw her thrice—Fate’s dark decree 
In widow’s garments had arrayed her, 
Yet beautiful she seemed to be 
As even my reveries portrayed her ; 
The glow, the glance had passed away, 
The sunshine and the sparkling glitter, 
Still, though I noted pale decay, 
The retrospect was scarcely bitter ; 
For in their place a calmness dwelt, 
Serene, subduing, soothing, holy, 
In feeling which the bosom felt 
That every louder mirth is folly— 
A pensiveness which is not grief— 
A stillness, as of sunset streaming— 
A fairy glow on flower and leaf, 
Till earth looks like a landscape dreaming-. 


A last time—and unmoved she lay 

Beyond Life’s dim, uncertain river,, 
A glorious mould of fading clay 

From whence the spark had fled forever !: 
I gazed, my breast was like to burst, 

And as I thought of years departed— 
The years wherein I saw her first, 

When she, a girl, was tender-hearted : 
And when I mused on later days, 

As moved she in her matron duty, 
A happy mother, in the blaze 

Of ripened hope and sunny beauty !° 
I felt the chill—I turned aside, 

Bleak desolation’s cloud came o’er me, 
And being seemed a troubled tide 

Whose wrecks in darkness swam before me ! 
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From the Examiner. 


A Grammar and Dictionary of the Malay Lan- 

ge. With a Preliminary Dissertation. By 

oun Crawrurp, F. R.S., Author of ‘* The 

History of the Indian Archipelago.”” Two vols. 
Smith, Elder and Co. 


Few books that issue from the press are the 
result of so much labor and research as have gone 
to the production of these two volumes—inestima- 
ble, both of them, to the philologist as well as to 
the Eastern traveller and trader, the first of them 
most interesting to all educated readers. We say 
the first only, because in that are included the 
Preliminary Dissertation, and the Grammar. In 
the second is the Dictionary ; and a Malay dic- 
tionary is not quite the sort of reading to be chosen 
from a circulating library, although an important 
gift to a large section of the community. 

And why so important? It is a question easily 
answered. Throughout the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago from Sumatra to New Guinea, as in 
the Philippines—in all these regions of trade and 
travel the Malay language will carry a man on, as 
the French language was wont to carry on the trav- 
ellers in Europe. Toa great naval and commer- 
cial country, therefore, the use of a Malay Gram- 
mar and Dictionary is obvious enough. ‘The late 
Mr. Marsden had supplied the want of it, strongly 
felt in his day, as well as he was able at that time ; 
and a copy of his dictionary corrected with his own 
hand, together with materials for its enlargement, 
appears to have been given by Mr. Marsden, a few 
months before his death, to aid in the construction 
of the present work. Beyond this advantage, it is 
to be borne in mind that Mr. Crawfurd is himself 
the best living authority upon a subject which he 
has studied now for forty years. ‘Twelve of those 
years were passed in countries of which Malay is 
the spoken language. Materials have also been 
supplied to him by many Englishmen who have 
resided within the large district of which Mr. 
Crawfurd treats, and who have placed at his dis- 
posal vocabularies of many native dialects and lan- 
guages. Finally, all that relates to Sanscrit in the 
book is derived from, or confirmed by, the high 
authority of Professor Wilson; the nomenclature 
of plants has been assisted by the science of the 
first botanist in Europe; Robert Brown, as well as 
of George Bentham, and Nathaniel Wallich; 
while Dr. Thomas Horsfield has aided with his 
knowledge of the Natural History of the Archipel- 
ago. ‘The result is a book of standard and endur- 
ing value. 

Now we have not ourselves any desire whatever 
to acquire the Malay language, but not the less 
have we read Mr. Crawfurd’s first volume with the 
greatest interest. Ethnology and philology are 
fashionable studies now, and pleasanter studies 
could not readily be found. Fr, in the first place, 
their anatomy is neither dry nor disagreeable. 
‘They who dissect therein must grope among the 
most entertaining passages in books of travel— 
those, namely, which have a human _ interest. 
Then, again, ethnology is so easy ;—easy as 

. chemistry used to be when there were only four 
elements. It is a science as yet in the first blush 

of its happy infancy. Those who begin now the 
study of ethnology begin indeed at the beginning, 
and those who have begun will be taken on by Mr. 

' Crawfard’s Dissertation one step in advance. 
Mr. Crawfurd, from the vantage ground of 
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simple idea of the unity of the Malay race. The 
island populations painted green and clipped within 
a green line in the Physical Atlas as Malay, in the 
teaching which has been current hitherto, are, like 
the old elements of air and earth, not quite so 
simple in their constitution as we fancied. Upon 
the strength of Malay words in all their Jan- 
guages, Malay has been pronounced to be the stem 
of which they are the branches. Mr. Crawfurd not 
only denies this fact—but he denies boldly, and we 
think shows solid arguments against, the common 
theory of the philologist, that names expressive of 
the simple wants of life are those to which we must 
look for words which indicate the true and ancient 
language of a people. 

Upon this theory Mr. Crawfurd says, in an 
admirably suggestive passage of his Dissertation : 


It has been imagined by some writers that when 
the class of words expressing the first and simplest 
ideas of mankind are the same in two or more lan- 
guages, such languages may be considered as derived 
from the same stock. This certainly does not accord 
with my experience of the Malayan and Polynesian 
languages, into which, from the simplicity of their 
structure, [ find that well-sounding foreign words 
very readily gain admission. Instead of words ex- 
pressing simple ideas being excluded, I should, on 
the whole, owing to the familiar and frequent use of 
the ideas which they express, consider them the most 
amenable to adoption of any class of words whatso- 
ever. Accordingly, such words will be found, either 
to have supplanted native terms altogether, or to be 
used as familiar synonymes along with them. Thus, 
to give some examples in Malay ; the most familiar 
words for the head, the shoulder, the face, a limb, a 
hair or pile, brother, house, elephant, the sun, the 
day, to speak, and to talk, are all Sanscrit. In Java- 
nese we have from the same Sanscrit, the head, the 
shoulders, the throat, the hand, the face, father, 
brother, son, daughter, woman, house, buffalo, ele- 
phant, with synonymes from the hog and dog, the 
sun, the moon, the sea, and a mountain. In the lan- 
guage of Bali, the name for the sun in most familiar 
use is Sanscrit, and a word of the same language is 
the only one in use for the numeral ten. It is on the 
same principle that I account for the existence of a 
similar class of Malayan words in the Tagala of the 
Philippines, although the whole number of Malayan 
words does not exceed one fiftieth part of the lan- 
guage. Head, brain, hand, finger, elbow, hair, 
feather, child, sea, moon, rain, to speak, to die, to 
give, to love, are examples. In the Maori, or New 
Zealand, the words forehead, sky, gnat, stone, fruit, 
to drink, to die, are Malay or Javanese, yet of these 
two tongues there are not a hundred words in the 
whole language. As to the personal pronouns, which 
have often been referred to as evidence of a common 
tongue, in as far as concerns the language under 
examination, they are certainly the most interchange- 
able of all classes of words, and cannot possibly be 
received as evidence. Some of them, for example, 
are found in the Polynesian dialects, where, in a vo- 
cabulary of five thousand words, a hundred Malayan 
terms do not exist. The numerals must surely be 
considered as out of the category of early-invented 
words, for they imply a very considerable social ad- 
vancement, and seem to be just the class of words 
most likely to be adopted by any savages of tolerable 
natural capacity. The Australians are not savages 
of such capacity, and although with the opportunity 
of borrowing the Malayan numerals, they have not 
done so, and, in their own languages, count only as 
far as ‘* two.”’ 

The words which appear to me most fit to test the uni- 
ty of languages are those indispensable to their struc- 
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and without which they cannot be spoken or written. 
These are the prepositions which represent the cases of 
languages of complex structure, and the auxiliaries 
which represent times and moods. If a sentence can be 
constructed by words of the same origin, in two or 
more languages, such languages may safely be con- 
sidered as sister tongues—to be, in fact, dialects, or 
to have sprung from one stock. In applying this 
test, it is not necessary that the sentence so con- 
structed should be grammatical, or that the parties 
speaking sister tongues should be intelligible to each 
other. ‘The languages of the South of Europe can be 
written with words common to them all, derived from 
the Latin without the assistance of any of the foreign 
words which all of them contain. The common stock, 
therefore, from which they are derived is Latin, and 
they are sister tongues. English can be written with 
great ease with words entirely Anglo-Saxon, and 
without any French word, although French furms a 
sixth part of the whole body of its words, but no 
sentence can be constructed consisting of French 
words only. The parent stock of our language, 
therefore, is not French or Latin, but Anglo-Saxon. 
By this test the Irish and Gaelic are shown to be, 
virtually, the same language, and the Welsh and 
Armorican to be sister dialects. But it will not prove 
that the Welsh and Irish, although they contain many 
words in common, are the same language and derived 
from the same source. 

Applying this test to the Malayan languages, it 
will be found that a sentence of Malay can be con- 
structed without the assistance of Javanese words, or 
of Javanese without the help of Malay words. Of 
course either of these two languages can be written or 
spoken without the least difficulty, without a word of 
Sanscrit or Arabic. The Malay and Javanese, then, 
although a large proportion of their words be in 
common, are distinct languages, and as to their San- 
scrit and Arabic elements, they are extrinsic and 
unessential. When the test is applied to the Poly- 
nesian languages we find an opposite result. A sen- 
tence in the Maori and Tahitian can be written in 
words common to both, and without the help of one 
word of the Malayan which they contain, just asa 
sentence of Welsh or Irish can be constructed without 
the help of Latin, although of this language they 
contain, at least, as large a proportion of words as the 
Maori or Tahitian do of Malayan. The Maori and 
Tahitian are, therefore, essentially the same language, 
and their Malayan ingredient is extrinsic. 


Mr. Crawfurd in his Dissertation proceeds to 
show, and to the best of our judgment perfectly 
succeeds in showing, that the languages spoken in 
the regions called Malay are not, with the usual 
exception of the Papuan negroes, derived from 
the same stock ; but that there exist within these 
limits many languages which are radically distinct. 
He adds also arguments to prove that even the 
Oriental negroes are not to be classed as the same 
race; since not only are the physical distinctions 
very great among them, but the philological dis- 
tinetions prove that they also speak various lan- 
guages which are not in any way allied. On the 
other hand, the two great and most civilized tribes, 
Malays and Javanese, roaming about, trading to 
and fro, and settling here and there, have naturally 
left words of their own more or less naturalized 
among foreign islanders. 
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sand Malay words, two hundred and eighty-five 
are common to it and to the Javanese; and ina 
thousand Javanese words, the proportion of two 
hundred and furty are Malay. The rest are in each 
tongue perfectly distinct. A little Sanscrit is re- 
tained in the Malay from the old days of subjection 
to the Hindu priests. The language contains also 
Arabic, resulting from the slow and peaceful con- 
version to Mahometanism of the Malays and other 
islanders by Arabian and Persian traders. Be- 
tween the first and Jast conversion there elapsed a 
period of 289 years, commencing 574 years after 
the death of Mahomet. From the Portuguese also 
the Malay picked up a few, words, the softness of 
that southern language making it adaptable to the 
smooth tones of the Malay. But no intercourse 


with the Chinese who have settled among them 
has ever grafted on the tongues of the islanders 
more than half a dozeu Chinese words, so great is 
the opposition between a monosyllabic and a poly- 
They are the two poles of 


syllabic language. 
philology. , 

Readers of the Dissertation will remark among 
its curiosities the account given by Mr. Crawfurd, of 
the ceremonial language of the Javanese. There are 
some in England who for politeness call the sky, the 
skyi; and would call a bear, a baw ; but in Java this 
sort of thing is systematically done. No common 
words are suffered in the ceremonial language, un- 
less they have had at least a vowel altered. Often, 
indeed, the vulgar word is altogether ignored, and 
a foreign substitute is used habitually—just as 
there are some polite men in England who must 
be permitted to make a remark *‘ en passant,’’ in- 
stead of remarking *‘ by the way.”? The Malay 
ceremony also substitutes for some words a periph- 
rasis, disdaining to be too matter-of-fact. It is 
the parallel to our own polite expression of “a 
high quarter,’’ when we mean the queen; or ‘*a 
certain place,’’ when we mean the House of Peers, 
or a house lower and less dignified. 

We give a few examples of polite Malay :— 


Sometimes the word in the polite dialect is an 
epithet, and sometimes a translation, true or fanciful, 
of that in the vulgar language. Thus, the sugar-cane, 
in the vulgar tongue, is tabu, and in the ceremonial, 
rosan,-which means the thing with joints, or ‘‘ the 
cane.’’? Tobacco, in the common language, is tam- 
baku, but in the ceremonial, sata, ‘‘ the cock.’’ 
Bebek, in the common language, is the domestic duck, 
but in the ceremonial, kambangan, which means ** the 
object that floats on the water.’’ The areka palm, in 
the vulgar tongue, is jambe, but in the polite, wohan, 
‘* the fruit.’? Bawi and cheleng, are the hog, in the 
vulgar, but in the polite dialect, chamangan, and 
andapan, which mean “ respectively,’’ ‘‘ the black 
object,’’ and ‘‘ the low object.’? Untu is a tooth ina 
common mouth, but in the mouth of a king, it is 
waja, ‘‘steel.’’ Maripat is an ordinary eye, but the 
eye of a king, when spoken of, is socha, or “a gem.”’ 


This is the language always used towards, never 
used hy, the king. It is employed in letters—even, 
says Mr. Crawfurd, by superiors to inferiors, “ un- 
less the party addressed be of very inferior rank 


Exigencies of trade also | indeed ;”’ but it is not used in royal letters, edicts, 


have compelled the island chiefs, who are the| or proclamations, ‘ all of which are in the vulgar 
leading traders, each on his own soil, to learn the | tongue, that is, in the language of authority and 


language of the seafarers. 
chosen by them as a language of convenience. 
The languages of the two predominating races, 


Malay has thus been; command.’ 


At the discretion of the writer it is 
used also in books, ‘ indifferently with the ordinary 
language.’’ Mr. Crawfurd derives from these cu- 


the Malay and Javanese, excluding their foreign) rious facts the unquestionable proof of an ancient 


elements, are found to be distinct as to the number 
of their words in this proportion. Out of a thou- 


and a considerable civilization, as well as of a 
thorough despotism. 
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Of books among these men of the antipodes we 
will presently note a word or two. But before 
passing to the Grammar, in which Mr. Crawfurd 
treats of Malay literature, we may say that in the 
Dissertation an objection is urged against the as- 
sumption that even the Australian languages spring 
from a common stock. Mr. Crawfurd declares this 
to be not proven. They are of course never reck- 
oned as Malay. So low in intellect are the Aus- 
tralians that they have not been capable even of 
picking up Malay words, though their own Jan- 
guages are insufficient for a thinking being. ‘The 
mere generalization implied in words that correspond 
to the ideas of a tree, bird, or fish, is not to be 
found in any of them ; though of specific names 
they have no lack. These languages, moreover, 
only count as far astwo. ‘The native men in Aus- 
tralia are not less remarkable than the peculiar na- 
tive beasts for a deficiency in mental power. 

The Grammar by Mr. Crawfurd, which stands 
in his volumes between the Dissertation and the 
Dictionary, is also capable of furnishing to the 
most general reader information and amusement. 
Here we find a notice of Malay literature. It con- 
sists chiefly of extravagant romances in prose and 
verse, differing from one another much more in the 
words than in the nature of the story. There isa 
set stock of comparisons, which are used over and 
over again; there is also a fixed run of incident. 
Thus if you read one romance, you read them all. 
We had ourselves a branch of literature not very 
different from this, some little time ago ; and traces 
of it still survive. But we have never been without 
our literary men of note. Now the Malay literary 
men never think their names worth mentioning. 
Sometimes a name and date are found appended to 
a ‘* novel’’ ; but the name is that of the transcriber, 
and the date that of the completion of the copy— 
corresponding to the ‘* Bradbury and Evans, printers, 
Whitefriars,’’ which winds up Mr. Crawfurd’s 
labors. One star differs not from another in Malay, 
and it is of no use to attempt distinction where there 
exists no difference. 

Of the comparisons which in our phrase we should 
call *‘ stereotyped’ fur the Malay romancer, Mr. 
Crawfurd furnishes a number of examples. Here 
are some. ‘* Each mounted his horse, and they 
proceeded, princes and dependents following in a 
train, like one flower garden.’’—** After three days’ 
sail their ships came in sight, appearing like scat- 
tered flowers in a vase.’’—‘* Her voice was melo- 
dious as the Eolian bamboo, blown upon by the 
wind at early dawn.’’—*‘ Her person perspired, 
and, by the rays from the lamps and the hanging 
lamps and the tapers, emitted a perfume like that 
of a rose full of dew, when struck by the rays of 
the morning sun.”’ Is there an instance of any 
literature, saving the Malay, which makes so much 
ofa heroine odorous with perspiration ? 

The rest of the Malay literature is made up of 
efforts at a peculiar style of composition called the 
Pantun. It is a quatrain stanza rhymed ; the two 
first lines of which contain a fact, and the last two 
apply it by the way of parable. The parable is 
commonly intended to be dark, so that the detection 
ef its meaning is designed to be a sort of riddle to 
the Malay hearers; to the Europeans commonly it 
is a thing beyond the mind of Ctdipus. 

Will any one explain this utterance of a Malay 
Sphinx? 


The turi tree on a hill— 
A place to dry the nutmeg— 





My heart is full of hope, 
As there are hairs on the head. 
Do you give it up? 
We must add that there is a much simpler one, 
which Mr. Crawfurd quotes from Marsden’s Histo- 
ry of Sumatra. Here it is : 


What is the use of lighting a lamp 

If it be without a wick ? 

What is the use of playing with the eyes 
If you be not in earnest ? 


We feel that we have touched but lightly on the 
solid merits of this great work of Mr. Crawfurd’s. 
Ethnologists must have it in their libraries, and 
study carefully the Dissertation if they wish to 
learn, or pick a theory from the Vocabularies if 
they wish to teach. Business men who look upon 
the Malay simpfy as a living language widely 
spoken in a region of clove and nutmeg, of camphor, 
benzoin, and cubeb pepper, and of many other mar- 
ketable things, will have pleasure in confessing 
their acknowledgments to Mr. Crawfurd for the 
facilities he has afforded to their enterprise. The 
work, in short, at once establishes its claim to take 
rank as the best authority now extant on the matter 
about which it treats, and in other respects will 
long remain a monument of the writer’s diligence, 
conscientiousness, and great learning. It is dedi- 
cated to the Baron Alexander Von Humboldt, ‘* on 
account (says Mr. Crawfurd) of the high respect 
which, in common with the rest of the world, | en- 
tertain for yourself ; and in testimony of my venera- 
tion for your distinguished brother, whose corre- 
spondence on the subject of my labors I hold in 
grateful recollection.” 
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Tuov solitary, wayward, restless heart, 
Eager, bewildered seeker after rest, 

Wrapt in thy pride and sorrow far apart, 
Sad cynic, in a poor indifference dressed ! 


Hear ! for I have a message unto thee, 

My brother! my beloved ! there is a light 
Even for thy closed eyes ; a melody 

That shall outsing all terrors of the night. 


Forsake the burdens thou hast made and bound ! 
Put on the garments of a little child, 

In silent faith and pure obedience found, 
Simple and meek, with spirit undefiled. 


Know love surrounds thee like the unseen air, 
Love that redeemed thee—infinite—divine— 

And mortal pity longs thy griefs to hear, 
Were but its timid fingers clasped by thine. 


Dear heart ! the drooping vision never sees 

How the stars shine, nor any storm-bent bow ; 
So thou beholdest not the sympathies, 

Tender and faithful, that about thee grow. 


Love, and thou shalt be loved ; for never yet, 
Was any soul left to the bonds of hate 

That breathed out peace. Nor can thy God forget. 
Trust! for He shall not leave thee desolate. 


When the immortal glory after death 
Streams on thy past, how wilt thou start to see 
What love unknown hung on thy very breath, 
Hoped, pitied, prayed, and nightly wept for thee ! 


Strong is the patience of our Father’s care, 
My brother ! my beloved ! and o’er thy way 
Watch eyes of human tenderness and prayer ; 
Take courage ! on the mountains breaketh day ! 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE LOSING GAME. 


[The following story is by no means a piece of mere in- 
vention. The principal points were narrated to me by a 
very intelligent young North-Sea fisherman, who had fre- 
quently heard the legend from a grizzled old sailor on 
board the smack in which he was an apprentice. The 
veteran used to tell the story as having happened to him- 
self ; and he had told it so often, that he firmly believed 
it, and used to get into a passion when any of the crew 
dared to doubt or laugh. I have, of course, licked the 
rough outlines of the story or anecdote into something like 
shape ; but the main incidents are repeated to this day 
by the sailors of the “ Barking Fleet,”’ as the squadron 
of handsome smacks are called, which, hailing from the 
town of Barking, in Essex, pursue the toilsome task, in all 
seasons, and almost in all weathers, of supplying the Lon- 
don market with North-Sea turbot, soles, and cod. The 
story is told in the first person, as Dick Hatch himself 
might have narrated it.] 


Nicu forty years ago, mates, when I was as 
young and supple as the boy Bill, there—though I 
was older than him by some years—I was serving 
my apprenticeship to the trade aboard the sloop 
Lively Nan. ‘There were not such big vessels in 
the trade then, mates, as now ; but they were tight 
eraft, and manned by light fellows; and they did 
their work as well as the primest clipper of the 
Barking Fleet. Well, the Lively Nan was about 
the quickest and most weatherly of the whole 
fleet; and she had a great name for making the 
quickest runs between the fishing-grounds and the 
river. But it wasn't owing so much to the qualities 
of the smack, as to the seamanship of the skipper. A 
prime sailor he was, surely. There was n’t another 
man sailed out of the River Thames who could 
handle a smack like Bob Goss. When he took the 
tiller, somehow the craft seemed to know it, and 
hobbed up half a point nearer to the wind ; and 
when we were running free with the main-sheet 
eased off, and the foresail shivering, her wake 
would be as straight as her mast; only, he was a 
rare fellow for carrying on, was old Captain Goss! 
We would be staggering under a whole main-sail, 
when the other smacks had three reefs in theirs; 
and it was odds but we had one line of reef-points 
triced up, when our neighbors would be going at it 
under storm-trysail and storm-jib. He worked the 
Lively Nan hard, he did, old CaptainGoss. Sweet, 
and wholesome, and easy as she was—for she 
would rise to any sea, like as comfortable as a 
duck—Old Goss all but drove her under. 
jackets were scarce on board the Lively Nan. If 
there was as much wind stirring as would whirl 
round the rusty old vane on the topmast head, 
‘*Carry on, carry on!’’ was always the captain’s 
cry; and away we would bowl, half-a-dozen of the 
lee-streaks of the deck under water. 

Well, mates, Old Goss was a prime sailor; but 
he was a strange sort of man. To see him in a 
passion was something you wouldn’t forget in a 
hurry ; and you wouldn’t have known him long 
without having the chance. Most of us can swear 
a bit now and then; but you ought to have heard 
Captain Goss! He used even to frighten the old 
salis, that had common oaths in their mouths from 
morning till night. He was worse than the worst 
madman in Bedlam when his blood was up; and 
even the strong, bold men of the crew used to 
cower before him like as the cabin-boy. And yet, 
mates, he was but a little, maimed man, and more 
than sixty years old. He had a regular monkey- 
face ; I never saw one like it—brown, and all over 
puckers, and working and twitching, like the sea 
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where the tide-currents meet. Heshad but one eye, 
and he wore a big black patch over the place 
where the other had been; but that one eye, mates, 
would screw into you like a gimblet. ell, Cap- 
tain Goss was more than fifty when he came down 
to Barking, and bought the Lively Nan, and made 
a carrier* of her; and nobody knew who he was, 
or where he came from. There was an old house 
at Barking then, and I have heard say that its ruins 
are there yet. The boys said that Guy Fawkes— 
him they burn every 5th of November—used to 
live there ; and the story went that it was haunted, 
and that there was one room, the door of which 
always stood ajar, and nobody could either open or 
shut it. Well, mates, Old Captain Goss wasn’t 
the sort of man to care much about Guy Fawkeses 
or goblins ; so he hires a room in this old house— 
precious cheap he got it!—and when he was 
ashore, you could see a light. in it all night; and 
if you went near, you might listen to Old Goss 
singing roaring songs about the brisk boys of the 
Spanish main, and yelling and huzzaing to himself, 
and drinking what he called his five-water grog. 
Five-water grog, mates—that was one of his jokes. 
It was rum made hot on the fire; and he could 
drink it scalding and never wink; and he would 
drink it till he got reg’lar wild. He was never 
right-down drunk, but just wild, like a savage 
beast! And then he would jump up, and make- 
believe he was fighting, and holler out to give it to 
the Spanish dogs, and that there were lots of doub- 
loons below. I’ve gone myself with other young- 
sters, to listen at the door; and once when he was 
in the fit, yelling and singing, and laughing and 
swearing, all at once, I’m jiggered if he didn’t out 
with a brace of old brass-mounted ship’s pistols, 
and fire them right and left in the air, so that we 
cut and run a deal faster than wecame. Of course 
the report soon got about that Captain Goss was an 
old pirate, or at the vest an old buccaneer; and the 
Barking folks used to tell how many crews he had 
made walk the plank, and how there was blood- 
marks on his hands, which he used to try to cover 
with tar. But no one dared to say a word of this 
to him ; and as he was a prime sailor, and even kind 
after his fashion, when he had taken first a reg’lar 
quantity of his five-water grog, he never wanted 
hands. At sea, he was often wild enough with 
liquor ; but he no sooner put his hand on the tiller, 
than he seemed all right; and the Lively Nan 
walked through it like smoke. I’m jiggered, mates, 
if that old fellow couldn’t sail a ship asleep or 
awake, drunk or sober, dead or alive. 

Well, then, such was my old captain, Bobby 
Goss; and now I ’]] tell you what happened to him. 
One evening, in the autumn-time, and just when 
we were beginning to look out for the equinoctials, 
the Lively Nan was lying with her anchor a-peak 
—for we didn’t mean to stay long—in Yarmouth 
Roads. There were three men on board, and one 
boy with myself; they called him Lawrence. I 
forgot his other name, for I aint seen him for many 
a year. Well, the men had all turned in for’ards, 
and we two were left to wait for the captain, who 
had gone ashore ; and, after he came back, to take 
our spells at an anchor-watch till daylight, when 
we were to trip, and be off to the Dogger. The 
weather was near a dead calm, and warm for the 
time of year. The Lively Nan was lying with her 
gaff hoisted half-way and the peak settled down, 80 


* The smacks used to convey 


the fish from the traulers 
to the Thames are called “ carriers.’’ 
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that we might n't lose any time in setting the sail 
in the morning ; and Lawrence and I were lying 
in the fo’castle, with our pipes in our mouths, 
watching the shore, to see if the captain was 
coming off, and seeing the sun go down over the 
sand-hills and the steeples and the wind-mills of 
Yarmouth. There weren’t many vessels in the 
Roads; but the Yarmouth galleys, that go dodging 
about among the sands, were stretching in for the 
beach with the last puff of the evening breeze ; and 
the herring-boats could be seen going off to their 
ground like specks out upon the sea. ‘Then pres- 
ently it got dark, and the town-lights of Yarmouth 
came sparkling out, the harbor-light the biggest, 
and away to the south’ard, the Lowstofft Light- 
house. But, afier all, there aint much amusement 
in watching lights, and we both of us wanted to 
turn in; but ull the captain came, there was no 
warm blankets fur either. So we got wondering 
what Old Goss was doing at Yarmouth, and what 
was keeping him, and whether he ‘d come aboard 
drunk or sober, and whether he ’d blow us up, and 
whether he ’d rope’s-end us, which was as likely 
as not, or perhaps more. Well, so hour after 
hour passed, and the night was so calm we could 
hear the chimes of the Yarmouth clocks, and the 
water going lap-lap against the sides of the Lively 
Nan, and the rudder going cheep-cheep as the 
sway of the sea stirred it. At last, says Law- 
rence, ‘It’s reg’lar dul] here, let’s go below.”’ 

** What’s the use?”’ says 1: * there’s no light, 
and the hands are all fast asleep.”’ 

** No,”’ says he; ‘* to the captain’s cabin I mean. 
There ’s a lamp there ; and we can hear the oars 
of the boat, and be on deck again, and no one the 


ylimpse of the captain’s cabin, where I very seldom 
went, and never stayed long; so down we went, 
lighted up the Jamp, and Jooked about us. There 
wasn’t much, however, to see. It was a black 
little hole, with a brass stove and lockers, and 
a couple of berths, Jarboard and starboard, and a 
sma]] picture of a fore-and-aft rigged schooner, 
very low in the water, and looking a reg’lar clip- 
per; and no name to her. Well, mates, all at 
once I caught sight of a pack of cards lying on a 
locker. ‘* Here ’s a bit o’ fun,”’ says1; ‘* Lawry, 
let ’s have a game ;”’ and heagreed. So down we 
sat, and began to play ‘‘ put.’’ A precious greasy 
old Jot of cards they were ; and so many dirt-spots 
on them, that it required a fellow with sharp eyes 
to make out the dirt from the Clubs and Spades. 
However, we got on somehow. When one was 
ready to play, he knocked the table with his 
knuckles, as a signal to the other; and for hours 
and hours we shuffled and dealt and knocked until 
it was late in the night, which I ought to have 
tuld you was Saturday night. At last, just as we 
ended a game, and when we were listening if a 
boat was coming, before beginning another, we 
heard the Yarmouth clocks ring twelve. 

** Put up the cards,”’ says Lawrence ; ‘1 ’Il not 
play more.” 

** Why not?”’ says I. 

** Because,”’ says he, and he stammered a little 
—‘* because it’s Sunday.”’ 

Well, mates, I had forgotten all my notions of 
that kind, and so I Jaughed at him. Butit was no 
use. 

** Them,”’ says he, *‘ that plays cards on a Sun- 
“1 runs a double chance of death on Monday.” 

is mother had told him this, and so he refused 
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out-and-ont to go on. ‘ Well,’’ says I, ‘*I aint 
afraid, and I’d play if I had a partner.’’ 

Mates! the cards were lying in a pack, and the 
words were hardly out of my mouth, before they 
slipped down, and spread themselves out upon the 
table! Lawrence gave a Joud screech, and jumped 
up. ‘*Oh!” says he, ‘it’s the Old Un with us 
in the cabin!’’ and up the companion he tumbled, 
and I at his heels; and rushed for’ard as hard as 
we could pelt, and cuddled under the foresail— 
which was lying on the deck—al] trembling and 
shaking, and our teeth chattering. 

**T told you what it would be,’’ says Lawrence. 

**T’ll never play ecards again,” says I, ‘on a 
Sunday !” 

Just at this minute we heard oars, and then a 
hail: ‘*The Lively Nan, ahoy!’’ It was Old 
Goss’s voice, and it was so thick, we knew he 
wasn’t sober. So we slunk out, all trembling and 
clinging to each other. The lamp was burning up 
the cabin skylight, but we were afraid to look down. 
But if we did n't look, we could not help hearing ; 
and sure enough there was the rap of knuckles on 
the table, as if Somebody was impatient that his 
partner didn’t play. Well, we were more dead 
than alive when the captain came alongside in a 
shore-boat, and tumbled up the side, abusing the 
boatmen for the price he had to pay them. He had 
a lantern, and noticed the state we were in at once. 

** Now, then,” says he, ‘* you couple of young 
swabs, what are ye standing grinning there for, 
like powder-monkeys in the aguer? What’s come 
over you, ye twin pair of snivelling Molly Cod- 
dles?’? We looked at each other, but we were 
afraid to speak. ‘* What is it?’’ he roared again, 
*‘or I’ll make your backs as hot as a rvasted 
pig’s!”? And on this, Lawrence reg’larly blub- 
bered out: ** The devil, sir; the devil is in the 
eabin playing at double dummy ‘ put!’ ”’ 

You should have heard Old Goss’s Jaugh at this. 
They might have heard it ashore at Yarmouth. 
Just as it stopped, the sound of the knuckles came 
up through the skylight. 

‘* Who ’s below ?”’ says the captain. 

* No one,”’ says I. 

** But Davy Jones,”’ says Lawrence. 

** Then,’’ says the captain, with an oath that was 
enough to split the mast, *I°ll play with him! 
It ’s not been the first time, and it may n’t be the last. 
Go for’ard, you beggars’ brats, and don’t disturb 
us ;’’ and he went down the companion. 

But we did not go for’ard. 0; we stretched 
ourselves on the deck, and peeped down the sky- 
light. We could only see faintly, but we did sge 
the captain sitting, holding his hand of ecards, and 
another hand opposite, all spread out, but no fingers 
holding it, and no man behind it. There wasa rap 
on the table, and I am sure it was not the eaptain 
that struck it. 

** Very well,’ says he; * wait till I’ve thought. 
You ’re so confounded sharp.”’ 

Then he played, and there was a dark shadow 
on the table—we did not know what, but it made 
our hair stand on end. 


** Play fair, Old Un !”’ says the captain. 


‘ There 
goes king of trumps. Ha! that’s whatI thought! 
Of course, the devil’s own luck—it’s a proverb. 
Well, never say die. There!’’ and he played 
again. 

But we could stand it no longer. We scrambled 
to our legs, and the next minute were down in 
fo’castle, rousing the men. They were sleepy 
enough, you may be bound; but we almost lugged 
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them out of the hammocks. ‘ Turn out, turn out, 
shipmates, for God’s-sake ; the devil ’s aboard this 
ship, and he’s playing cards with the captain in the 
cabin.”” At first, mates, the hands thought we 
had gone mad ; but we both of us told in a breath 
what we had seen; and so in a minute or two we 
all went aft, creeping like cats along the deck. 
But there was no need. We heard Old Goss’s 
voice raging like a fury. 

“*' You ’re a cheat, Old Un,” he was yelling out. 
**You cheat all mankind; you’ve cheated me. 
Come, play; double or quits on the first turn-up. 
What’s that? Nine of Spades! Seven of Spades! 
What! no trumps! I say, don’t you mind the old 
craft under the line? That’s her opposite you; 
80, play away.”’ 

** Mates,’’ says an old salt—his name was Bar- 
tholomew Cook—‘ mates,’’ says he, ‘ this is a 
doomed ship, and I won’t ship for another v’y’ge.”’ 

** Nor 1;” ‘nor I,’’ says several, as we crept 
along. 

‘**He’s only mad with drink,’’ whispered the 
mate. ‘* It’s all five-water grog.” 

‘* Is it?” said Bartholomew. ‘Look down there !"’ 

The men crept to the skylight, and peeped ; and 
so did I. What we saw, not a man forgot the 
longest day he lived. The captain was dealing 
the cards furiously ; his face working and swell- 
ing; his hair bristling up; his good eye gleaming, 
and the patch off the other, the blind one, which 
was shining too, as it were, like a rotten oyster in 
the dark. 

‘* Play !’” roars Goss at last; and then he paused, 
as if he was thinking of his next card. The table 
was rapped. He played; and then quick and 


furious the cards came down; the captain all the 
while raving, shouting, and foaming at the mouth. 


** Against me—against me—against ine! Avaunt! 
A man’s no match for ye. Ye have all! Lost again! 
No; here—stop. On the next card, I stake my- 
self—my ship—my”’ 

‘*Stop!’’ shouted old Bartholomew. He had 
been standing at the foot of the companion, and he 
burst into the cabin. ‘* Stop, Captain Goss, in the 
name of God !”’ 

Goss turned round to him. His face was so like 
the Evil One’s that we did not Jook for any other. 
Then a brass-mounted pistol—a shot—and rolling 
smoke ; all passed in a minute. Then the captain 
flung a card upon the table, and with a yell like a 
wild beast, shouted out, ‘* Lust!’’ fell over the 
cards, extinguished the lamp; and we neither 
heard nor saw more, till there came a shuffling on 
the companion, and Bartholomew crawled out with 
his face all blackened by the powder, and the blood 
trickling from his cheek, where the ball had grazed 
it. We all went for’ard, mates, and had a long 
palaver, and resolved to go ashore at daybreak, and 
leave a dvomed captain and a doomed ship. But 
we did n’t know our man. In the gray of the morn- 
ing we heard the handspike rattle on the hatch, and 
we tumbled up one afier the other. The captain 
was there, looking much as usual, but only paler. 

‘** Man the windlass,”’ says he. 

‘* We’re going ashore, sir,” says Bartholomew 
3 
‘* How ?”’ says the captain. 

‘* In the boat,”’ says Bartholomew. 

** Are you?”’ says Goss; “‘Jook at her!’’ He 
had cut her adrift, and she was a mile off. 

** And now,”’ says Goss, ‘ I was drunk last night 
and frightened you—playing tricks with cards. 
Don’t be fools ; do your duty, and defy Davy Jones. 
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If not” And then he flung open his pea-coat, 
and we saw four of the brass-mounted pistols in his 
belt. - But, mates, his one eye was worse than the 
four muzzles, and we slunk to our work, and 
obeyed him. The easterly breeze came fresh, and 
we were soon bowling away nor’ard. The captain 
stood long at the helm, and we gathered for’ard. 
‘“* We’re lost!’ said Bartholomew; ‘* we ’re lost 
men! We’re bought and sold !” 

‘¢ Bartholomew,”’ shouts the captain, ‘* come and 
take thehelm!”’ He went aft, mates, like a lamb ; 
and the captain walked for’ards, and looked at us, 
one after another ; and the one eye cowedus. We 
were not like men; and he was our master. When 
he went below, we grouped together, and looked 
out to windward. It was getting black ; the wind 
was coming off in gusts ; and the Lively Nan began 
to dance to the seas that came rolling in from the 
eastward. ‘* The equinoctial!’? we says one to 
another. In an hour more, mates, all the sky to 
windward was like a big sheet of lead; with white 
clouds, like feathers, driving athwart it—the clouds, 
as it were, whiter than the firmament. You know 
the meaning, mates, of a sky like that; and ac- 
cordingly, by nightfall, we had it; and the Lively 
Nan, under close-reefed main-sail and storm-jib, 
was groaning, and plunging, and diving in the seas 
—the wind blowing, mates, as if it would have 
wrenched the mast out of the keelson. Manya gale 
have I been in, before and since, but that was the 
worst of all. Well, mates, we thought we were 
doomed, but we did our work, silent and steady ; 
and we kept the smack under a press of canvas that 
none but such a boat could bear, to claw her off the 
lee-shore—off them fearsome sands that lie along 
Lincolnshire. Captain Goss was as bold and cool 
as ever, and stood by the tiller-tackle, and steered 
the ship as no hand but his could do. 

It was the gloaming of the night, mates, wher 
the gale came down, heavier and heavier—a per- 
fect blast, that tore up the very sea, and drove 
sheets of water into the air. We were a’most 
blinded, and clung to cleats and rigging—the sea 
tumbling over and over us; and the poor old 
smack at length smashed down on her beam-ends. 
All at once, the mast went over the side; and as 
we righted and rose on the curl of a seaway, Bar- 
tholomew sung out, loud and shrill; ** Sail, ho!” 
We looked. Right to windward, mates, there was 
a sort of light opening in the clouds; something 
of the color of the ring round the moon in dirty 
weather, and nigh as round ; and in the middle of 
it was a smack, driving right down on us, her bow- 
sprit not a cable-length from our broadside. She 
looked wondrous like the Lively Nan herself, and 
some of us saw our own faces clustered for’ard, 
looking at ourselves over the bow ! 

As this notion was passed from one to another, 
we cried out aloud that our hour was come. Cap- 
tain Goss was in the middle of us. ‘* Hold your 
baby screeches,”’ says he. ‘* You'll be none the 
worse; it’s me and the smack she has to do 
with.’’ Even, as he spoke, she wason us. Some 
fell on their knees, and others clenched their fists 
and their teeth ; but instead of the crash of meeting 
timber, we heard but a rustle, and the shadow of her 
sails flitted, as it were, across us; and as they 
passed, the wind was cold, cold, and struck us like 
frost ; and the next minute the Lively Nan had 
sunk below our feet, and we found ourselves in the 
roaring sea, struggling among the wreck of the 
mast. The smack was gone, and the strange ship 
gone, and the gale blowing steady and strong. One 
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by one, mates, we got astride of the mast, and 
lashed ourselves with odds and ends of broken rope ; 
and then we began, as we rose and fell on the sea, 
to look about and muster how many we were. The 
crew, including the captain, was seven hands, but 
we were sure there were eight men sitting on the 
mast. It was too dark to see faces ; but you could 
see the dark figures clinging to the spar. 

‘* Answer to your names, mates,’’ says Bartholo- 
mew, who somehow took the lead. And so he called 
over the list till he came to the captain. 

** Captain Goss ?”’ 

‘* Here,” says the captain’s voice. 

We now knew there was somebody behind him 
who was not one of the crew. It was too dark, 
however, to see distinctly, and Goss interrupted our 
view such as it was. 

** Who is the man on the end of the mast, Captain 
Goss?’’ says Bartholomew. 

** You might be old enough to guess that !’’ re- 
plied the captain, and his voice was husky-like, but 
quite clear ; and it never trembled. ‘‘ Some men 
call him one thing, some another ; and we of the sea 
call him Davy Jones.’’ 

Mates, at that we clustered up together as well 
as we could, and fixing our eyes on what was pass- 
ing at the other end of the mast, we hardly attended 





to the seas that broke over and over us. At last, 
we saw Captain Goss, by the light of the beds of 
bursting foam, fumbling for something in his breast. 

«Ts it a Bible you have there ?”’ cried Bartholo- 
mew. The captain did n’t answer, but pulled out the 
thing he was trying for ; and we guessed somehow, 
for we could hardly see, that it was the greasy pack 
of cards. 

‘* Double or quits!”’ he shouted, ‘on all I’ve 
staked ;”’ and in another instant there was one hor- 
rid, unearthly screech, like what we heard in the 
cabin before, and the mast, as it were, tipped the 
heel of it, the cross-trees rising many feet above 
the water. Whether or no it was the motion of 
the waves that had tossed it, no man can say; but 
when the mast rolled again with the next sea, the 
heel came up empty ; Captain Goss and his com- 
panion were gone! 

**Thank God,” says Old Bartholomew, ‘ for 
Jonah is in the sea.”” In less than half an hour, 
mates, we were tossed ashore, without a bruise or 
scratch. ‘We walked the beach till daylight, and 
then we saw that the mast had disappeared. None 
ever saw more a timber or a rope’s-end of the Lively 
Nan. She had been staked and won ; but the greasy 
cards, mates, lay wet and dank upon the beach, and 
we left them to wither there among the sea-weed. 





From the Christian Register. 
MORNING BREAKING, 


Lona had my tears of penitence 
From sleepless eyes been falling, 
Long had I heard the angel-voice 
That through my soul kept calling ; 
One night I watched the shapeless clouds 
That o’er my mind were rolling, 
Till the clock’s slow and solemn tongue 
The hour of twelve was tolling. 


Then o’er the loved disciple’s page 
Was I my vigil keeping, 
I read and mused, and read again 
While all the world was sleeping ; 
And as I mused I felt a fire 
Within me gently glowing, 
Passion sank low—as drooping gales 
At hush of eve stop blowing. 


The clouds that o’er my spirit hung 
Gave sweet and gentle warning ; 

They changed to white and purpling flakes 
As at the break of morning ; 

And then shone through, the countenance, 
Clothed in its sunbright splendor, 

Of Him who o’er his saints of old 
Kept holy watch and tender. 


His robe was white as flakes of snow 
When through the air descending— 
I saw the cloud beneath Him melt 
And rainbows o’er Him bending ! 
And then a voice—no, not a voice— 
A sweet and calm revealing 
Stole through my soul like vesper strains 
O’er tranquil waters stealing. 


And ever since, that countenance 
Is on my pathway shining— 
A sun from out a higher sky, 
Whose light knows no declining ! 
All day it falls upon my road, 
And keeps my feet from straying, 
And when at night I lay me down, 
I fall asleep while praying ! 





From the Evening Post. 
OUR MINNIE. 
O, cLosE with reverent care those eyes ! 
Their meek and sorrowing light hath fled ; 
No trembling gleam, through mists of tears, 
From those dimmed orbs will more be shed. 


Draw down the thin and azure lid ; 
No look of mute-appealing pain, 
No piercing, anguished gaze on heaven, 
Will strike through those blue depths again. 


Now gently smooth her soft brown hair, 
Shred not those glossy braids away, 
But part the bright locks round her brow 

As sweetly in her life they lay. 


Press one soft kiss on those soft lips, 
They thrill not now like flickering flame ; 
They ’ll ne’er unclose, in troubled dreams, 
To breathe again that cherished name. 


But press them softly ; still and cold, 
They part not with the sleeper’s breath ; 
Fear thou to break the softened seal 
Left by the kindly touch of death. 


Wrap the white shroud about her breast ; 
No trembling throb shall stir its fold, 
No wild emotions wake to life, 
Within that bosom snowy cold. 


Fold tenderly her fair, young hands ; 
The heart beneath in stillness lies ; 
They ’ll never strive, with tighteaed clasp, 
Again to hush its anguished cries. 
Ay, fold them now ; that silent heart, 
What wild high hopes erewhile have thrilled ! 
Now hushed to rest, her glorious dreams 
Lie with the icy pulses stilled. 


Oh ! fierce but brief the storm that swept 
The bloom from this pale sleeper’s brow, 
And keen the pang that rent apart 
The bosom calmly shrouded now. 


Oh ! smooth her pillow soft and white ; 
Our Minnie hath forgot her pain ; 

The heart that broke with broken faith, 
Now dreams its own sweet dream again. 


_—- 2 *s wens * = 
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A LITTLE 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 


A LITTLE MISTAKE. 


Waar a world of little hopes and fears may be 
aroused by a postman’s knock ! 

Are you in love? How your heart palpitates at 
the sound that announces the longed-for missive ! 
Are you in business? You look calm and imper- 
turbable when that sudden beat resounds on your hall 
door ; you sneer at your wife, and you reprove 
your infants for their impatience to know ‘* who 
it’s for ;’’ but you are only very properly acting 
your dignified ré/e of a man of business and father 
ofa family. Are youindebt? Poor fellow ! how 
you tremble lest the business-like flourish of the 
hard-hearted Schneider, who won’t renew, and 
won’ give time, should meet your eye—prophetic 
of dire resolutions to place the affair in the hands 
of his attorney. And all these varied emotions, 
and ten thousand others, be your position in life 
what it may, can be called up by that simple, sud- 
den, startling little ‘* rat-tat!’? 

Marmaduke Wilmington, Esq., had just heard 
this same exciting sound,-as he sat at breakfast in 
his lodgings in Bury street, St. James’. There- 
upon Mr. Wilmington had laid down an uplifted 
piece of toast, in which a little horse-shoe had al- 
ready been formed by his grinders, removed one 
slippered foot from the fender on which it had been 
resting, and raised his eyes from that highly inter- 
esting portion of the ‘* Morning Post,’’ headed 
* Sporting Intelligence.”” It was clear that Mr. 
Wilmington expected a letter. 

Mr. Wilmington’s valet, however, well knowing 
that the street door had a letter-box, and that he 
personally had no interest in any epistle which 
night arrive, continued in the kitchen his perusal 
of a critique on last night’s new ballet, perfectly 
undisturbed by the noisy summons which had 
aroused his master, and in no hurry to attend to it. 
While he is finishing the ballet, and his master is 
only restrained from ringing the bell violently, and 
demanding whether the letter is for him or not, by 
his sense of the very undignified appearance that 
impatience always makes, let us examine the latter 
gentleman with a little attention. 

Marmaduke Wilmington had arrived at the age 
when a man is voted ‘ old’ by young ladies of 
eighteen, ‘‘ middle-aged’ by the young ladies’ 
mammas, and ‘* quite a young fellow, by gouty old 
grandfathers who wear spectacles, and put their 
trust in port wine. In the army he would have 
ranked among the seniors, at the bar he would 
have been a juvenile junior; in fact, he was about 
forty. But he was neither in the army nor at the 
bar, nor indeed in any other profession or calling, 
for which a name has yet been invented which 
would be at all gratifying to its members. 

And yet he was by no means an idle man, nor a 
man of independent property. True he lived in 
plenty, dined well, dressed well, had good rooms, 
rode good horses, never failed to secure his stall 
fur the season at the French Plays and the Italian 
Operas, belonged to a good club, frequented decent 
society, and had the air and reputation of a man of 
geod ton. With all this he had inherited nothing 
in the way of fortune, and yet he never got into 
debt ; he spent money, and must therefore have 
made it, though few among his most intimate 
friends could have suggested the slightest clue to 
the secret of the worthy gentleman’s resources. 
But we are wandering from the point, which, for 
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the nonce, is the personal appearance alone of Mr. 
Marmaduke Wilmington. 

The distinguishing characteristics of his face 
were brilliant gray eyes, not the brilliancy which 
pleases and fascinates, but that which tells of a 
keen and piercing, though not lofty, intellect; a 
profusion of iron-gray hair, curling and close cut ; 
for the wearer was neither an artist, a German 
student, nor a “ snob ;”’ those, we believe, are the 
only characters in the present day who are guilty 
of hair dangling on to their shoulders. The fore- 
head was large, but not lofty, indicating to the eye 
of the phrenologist more of shrewdness than of 
genius. The nose was large and aquiline; the 
mouth, that truest index to the character, was 
rather large, the lips being full and well cut; but 
there was an expression of refined sensuality, of 
siniling, smooth, polished craftiness in it, that 
would have told Lavater far more of Mr. Wilming- 
ton’s moral nature than he would probably have 
wished to be read by any one. A set of dazzlingly 
white teeth, (his own or Cartwright’s,) a well-made 
figure, and an undeniable foot and hand, completed 
as good-looking a man about town as forty-nine in 
every fifty, whose patent leathers grind the pave- 
ment of St. James’. 

And now, Mr. Wilmington’s valet having arrived 
at the houquets and the furore, &c., in the closing 
scene of the last night’s ballet, has relinquished the 
paper, and sought the letter-box, and is now enter- 
ing his master’s room with a large, cvarse, dirty- 
looking epistle, bearing many a thumb-mark, and 
sealed with divers little impressions of the end of a 
watch key. 

**T ll trouble you, in future, sir, to bring my 
letters as soon as they arrive,” said Mr. Wilming- 
ton, in a dignified and decided manner. 

‘* Yes, sir,’ was the stereotyped reply of the 
valet, as of valets and flunkies in general, as he 
laid the dirty letter on the table and then left the 
room. 

‘¢ Well, to be sure !’’ he added to himself as he 
descended the stairs. ‘‘ A precious pretty fuss 
about a dirty letter like that ; hang me if J should n’t 
be ashamed to receive such a thing. ’Pon my 
soul, if any more of them comes, | must resign 
—reely I must—my reputation’s at stake. I 
wonder who the dooce can have written it? It 
ain’t adun, for he has n’t got any ; and, by the by, 
I reely don’t think that’s quite comifo—a gentle- 
man ought to have a few duns for appearance’s 
sake—he ought, ’pon my soul; I’ve one or two 
myself. There’s that cussed little Ben Medex 
with my little acceptance for the £10 flimsy; the 
little noosance, he’s got almost insolent at last. 
Then there ’s Tongs the ’airdresser, with his little 
account for pommard and bookey de rain, he ’s had 
the impudence to write me a saucy letter for a 
settlement. Well, it’s exciting, ree/y itis. And 
Wilmington, dash it, pays ready money ; such a 
nasty beggarly way of doing things! Besides, 
where ’s my commission and perquisites? 'Trades- 
people don’t care a fig for us, when our governors 
pay cash. It’s shameful, reely !”’ 

Such were the valet’s reflections as he retired, 
while his master broke open the dirty letter and 
read as follows :— 


** Ventom Hall, Nov. 2nd, 1849. 
‘6 Mr. WILMINGTON, 
‘*Sir.—The filly ain’t safe by nomeans. There’s 
a dangerous looking chap arter her, and the 
guverner likes him. He means mischiff, I can tell 
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ou. So if you means to run for the plate, youd 
tter come down and enter at wonce, or I would n’t 
back you at no odds soon. 
‘* Your survant to comand, 
** James Wuipstock.”’ 


A LITTLE 


Marmaduke Wilmington laid down the letter with 
an abstracted air, took it up again and re-read it ; 
and then, finding that it emitted a compound odor 
of stale tobacco, leather, and stable manure, he 
threw it into the fire. 

‘© A devil of a bore this. To go out of town at 
this time of the year, and to that slow place, too! 
Shooting and hunting over! There’s fishing enough 
to be sure, but I hate fishing—at least for fish. 
Ha! ha! However, this is a matter of business. 
The girl has her thirty thousand—there ’s no doubt 
of that. She’s tolerable pretty too, if it were not 
for that confounded gaucherie that all these country- 
bred girls have. That can be soon rubbed off in 
town, atallevents. Yes, decidedly this is a chance 
not to be thrown away. ‘The old baronet likes me 
too, I believe. But who the deuce can be this 
‘ dangerous-looking chap,’ as worthy Jim calls 
him? Hang the fellow, what can he want in the 
country in April? He must bea snob. No matter 
I’ll run no risks  Adlons, then!’’ 

He seized a pen, and on a neat sheet of note- 
paper wrote as follows :— 


* Dear Sir Tuomas, 

** Availing myself of your kind general invita- 
tion, | propose coming down to Ventom for a few 
days, as I am ordered by my physician to take a 
little country air.—Kindest regards to the ladies. 

‘** Ever yours most faithfully, 
** Marmapuke WILMINGTON. 
“ Sir Thomas Ventom, Bart., Ventom Hall, Warwickshire.” 


** Cool, that, decidedly,’”’ he said, as he sealed 
the letter; ‘* but Ae’ll call it hearty, and so forth ; 
so it’s all right, and to-morrow I’]] dine at Ventom 


Hall.”’ 


Ventom Hall was like hundreds of other halls in 
England, but in no other country. It was a hand- 
some, convenient and unpretending edifice, stand- 
ing in a park, with greensward, fallow deer, and 
tall trees in abundance, besides a fair-sized sheet of 
water, called a lake, and with kitchen-gardens, 
flower-gardens, conservatories, &c. In a word, 
George Robins would have made a splendid de- 
scription out of it; but neither our taste nor our 
talent lying in that direction, we won’t venture on 
the ground of the late Prince of Auctioneers. 

Its present owner was Sir Thomas Ventom, de- 
scended from the Ventoms that came over with the 
Conqueror—of course. By the way, we are person- 
ally acquainted with almost as many lineal descend- 
ants of the Conqueror’s followers as the numbers 
of the latter actually amounted to; nay, we are not 
sure that we could not tell of more names than the 
Roll of Battle Abbey contains, owned by people 
who swear their ancestor was one of William’s 
knights. This is decidedly curious and puzzling. 
However, it is no business of ours. Our own 
family is undoubtedly from the Conqueror’s stock. 
mag ag | has heard of the Le Bruns, from which 
we, the Browns, are descended. But this is di- 
gressi 

Sir 


ng. 
‘Thomas was a man of wealth and influence, 
much respected as a good landlord, and a hard 
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rider, a genuine country gentleman, who often 
returned his tenants five per cent. on quarter day ; 
had won as many brushes as any foxhunter in the 
county, and never gave less tnan eighty-four shil- 
lings a dozen for his claret. 

His wife was worthy of her husband, and, for 
Sunday-schools, blankets, and soup,was unsurpassed 
by any country gentleman’s lady in England. 

They had no children; but a niece of Lady 
Ventum’s resided with them, a Miss Julia Monteith. 
This young lady was one of the belles of Warwick- 
shire,and greatly sought after at country balls. She 
was, unquestionably, pretty and clever, but, as our 
friend Mr. Marmaduke Wilmington had observed, 
she had certainly a tuuch of gaucherie about her, if 
the test of London fashionable manners were applied 
to her. This was disagreeable to some, and piquant 
to others, in proportion as they were thoroughly 
conventionalized or otherwise in their own minds. 
But even those who saw and complained of this 
want of style and finish, considered the defect amply 
compensated by her rumored possession of thirty 
thousand pounds’ fortune. 

Marmaduke Wilmington, who had been hunting 
in Warwickshire last autumn, had been introduced 
to Sir Thomas Ventom, and by him invited to the 
Hall. There he had seen and admired the fair 
Julia; and having ascertained during his stay that 
she had the above mentioned thirty thousand attrac- 
tions, he had determined, as he said, ‘* to bag the 
game.’’ But well knowing that all kinds of events 
might happen in his absence to thwart his schemes, 
he made a confidant of Jim, one of the grooms at 
Ventom Hall, and commissioned him to let him 
know if anything occurred likely to affect his in- 
terests. ‘The consequence of this confidence was 
Jim’s dirty epistle we have presented to the reader, 
aud Mr. Wilmington’s determination to rush off to 
the scene of action himself. And now let us pre- 
cede the worthy gentleman to Ventom Hall. 

The little family are at breakfast, though it is 
early enough in the morning. A good substantial 
repast that same breakfast is, and ample justice is 
done its attractions by all four at the table. The 
fourth person is Mr. Charles Spencer, a guest of 
Sir Thomas’. This young gentleman is a cornet 
of a light-dragoon regiment, at present quartered 
in some abominable place in the wilds of Ireland. 
But Charley Spencer is absent on leave, and his 
father, being an old friend of Sir Thomas, the 
latter has invited him to Ventom Hall. Now, the 
very idea of a cornet of -light-cavalry, just escaped 
from Galway Barracks, in the month of April, 
spending his time at a dull country seat, is, primé 
facie, absurd ; but then Master Charley has been to 
the said seat before, and is perfectly aware that 
there is something within its. precincts to com- 
pensate for the loss of Rotten Row, the Italian 
Opera, and that fading remnant of former glories, 
‘** Almack’s.’’ Is Master Charley's taste so very 
bad after all? 

The letter-bag arrived—that great event of the 
day in a country house during the dull season. Sir 
‘Thomas unlocked it, and drew forth sundry letters 
and the inevitable ‘* Times.”” There was a letter 
on scented paper, inscribed in delicate characters tu 
Miss Monteith, from her bosom friend, who had 
gone fur her first season to London ; and astonishing 
were her revelations of life in the great metropolis. 
There was asaucy letter from Jack Flashley, of the 
Blues, to Charley Spencer, quizzing him on his 
country predilections. ‘There was a pious-looking 
epistle, in stiff characters, from the secretary of the 
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** Universal Brotherhood and Negro Conversion 
Society,” to Lady Ventom. And, lastly, there 
was the letter of Marmaduke Wilmington, Esq., 
to Sir Thomas himself. 

‘“‘ Bravo!” cried the latter as soon as he had 
perused it. ‘* Now, Spencer, we shall be able to 
enliven you a bit in this dull place.” 

Here Charley threw a glance at Miss Julia, 
intended to be tender; but a man in moustachios 
casting sentimental glances, is like a hippopotamus 
attempting the polka, so that what was meant to be 
softly insinuating, was really simply ‘‘ sheepish.”’ 

‘* My dear,”’ continued Sir Thomas, addressing 
his wife, ‘‘ Wilmington is coming down.”’ 

Lady Ventom expressed her satisfaction, for she 
considered Marmaduke a most well-bred man, and 
very charitably disposed; he had forwarded a 
guinea through her to the ‘* Universal Brotherhood 
and Negro Conversion Society.” 

Miss Monteith looked pleased at the news, and 
said she was delighted ; whereat Charley Spencer 
felt irate, and smoothed his moustachios, as he 
asked, ‘* Who is Mr. Wilmington?” 

It was a very simple question ; but somehow or 
other no one could answer it, for no one knew 
exactly what to call our friend Marmaduke. Sir 
Thomas ventured to call him a man of independent 
property, though the worthy baronet had some mis- 
givings as to whether he was telling the truth—at 
all events he did not know where the property lay. 
Lady Ventom said he was a finished gentleman, 
and very charitable ; and Miss Monteith wound up 
the account by adding, ‘‘ and so handsome !”? This 
was decidedly the most unpleasing item in the 
catalogue of perfections announced to poor Charley, 
more especially from such lips. He pulled his 
mustachios about in a most ungrateful way, for 
really they were very decent ones, and very well 
plantés. 

How long Charley continued in the sulks we 
don’t know ; at all events he took a ride that after- 
noon with Miss Monteith, and he would have been 
the most ill-tempered of mortals if he had not then 
lost every particle of anger; for Julia rode like an 
angel, (we doubt, by the way, whether horseman- 
ship is an angelic accomplishment,) and smiled so 
favorably on the soft-hearted cornet, that no young 
fellow of three-and-twenty could have felt otherwise 
than ready tv worship her with his whole soul. 

On their return they found Marmaduke Wilming- 
ton in the drawing-room. 

** He is devilish good-looking,” thought Char- 
ley ; ‘‘ but then, hang it, he ’s old enough to be her 
father—pshaw ! he’s gray.’’ But Charley didn’t 
feel comfortable nevertheless. 

‘* A smart young fellow,’’ thought Marmaduke ; 
‘‘and those moustachios, too, are astonishingly 
attractive to a country girl; but then—pshaw! 
these Aoys never know how to manage a woman.”’ 
Nevertheless, Mr. Marmaduke Wilmington was 
conscious of a certain little misgiving in this vital 
matter. 

What a clever little girl was Julia Monteith! 
Who could guess which of the two she preferred? 
Nay, who could have guessed that she cared the 
value of her riding-whip for either? And yet she 
did. But—inercy on us—what woman is deficient 
in tact in these cases? They are all preéminently 
hypocrites, the little dears, at such moments as 
these—and, of course, it’s quite correct that they 
should be so; ‘ maidenly modesty,’ ‘‘ lady-like 
reserve,” &c. 

At dinner Charley Spencer found out that Mar- 
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maduke was intimate with a dozen friends of his, 
and warmed towards him accordingly. Moreover, 
he discovered that he was quite au courant of all 
military news and mess scandal ; he found that he 
was a first-rate sportsman, and something of a 
betting-man, well able to give him good informa- - 
tion how to make his little investments on the 
forthcoming Chester Cup. N. B. This was after 
the ladies had retired, horse-racing being only less 
horrible than free-masonry in their estimation. 

That same evening Charley Spencer and Marma- 
duke Wilmington were on apparently confidential 
and cordial terms. Julia behaved so discreetly, 
that Marmaduke abandoned all fear of Charley's 
rivalry ; while she talked with such freedom and 
absence of reserve to himself that he felt he was 
making way. On the other hand, Charley had 
ventured once to quiz her on her apparent pref- 
erence for Wilmington, but her stare of astonish- 
ment, and her little exclamation, ‘‘ Why, he’s 
gray!’ completely delighted and reassured him. It 
is true that he fancied Marmaduke rather ‘* spooney”’ 
on the fair Julia ; but feeling confident now of the 
impossibility of his success, he rather compassion- 
ated his rival. By degrees, however, even this idea 
wore away, and so cleverly and prudently did 
Marmaduke Wilmington act his part, that not one 
of the party retired to rest that night with the least 
suspicion of that worthy individual’s feelings or 
designs. 

A day or two thus passed away amid a great 
deal of clever acting on the part of Julia and 
Wilmington, and violent attempts on the part of 
Charley Spencer to he equally well-guarded in his 
manner ; but he was too young (at least for a man) 
to do it well, so that his sentiments were soon per- 
ceived by his cautious rival. 

But, though Mr. Wilmington was thus cautious 
in his demeanor, it must not be supposed that he had 
at all abandoned his schemes, or that he was one 
whit the less eager in pursuit of them. He was 
merely a skilful general hiding his tactics from 
the enemy. 

He and Spencer and the old baronet were to- 
gether in the billiard-room one evening; the two 
former had played a couple of games in which 
Charley had been shamefully beaten. The poor 
youth was getting into that hopeless condition of 
rapturous love which will not allow its victim to do 
anything properly, or to think on any subject not 
immediately connected with itself. The baronet 
rallied him on his bad play, and challenged him to 
agame. The challenge was accepted, and Mar- 
maduke left them to seek the ladies in the drawing- 
room. 

When he reached it, Julia was there alone. 
Auspicious moment! thought Marmaduke Wil- 
mington, Esq., and, of course, his color ought to 
have heightened, his pulse ought to have quickened, 
and he ought to have found himself unable to talk 
in his usual strain, &c.; all this being the pre- 
scribed orthodox way for Jovers to behave under 
such peculiar circumstances. But he was far tov 
cool a fellow to feel any such symptoms of excite- 
ment. He had tov often staked a year’s income on 
a throw of the dice, and seen it coolly raked up by 
the croupier ; he had too often watched the chestnut 
poking its nose by the winning-post just a-head of 
the bay which he had been backing to the extent 
of thousands; nay, he had even too often seen 
a man at twelve paces levelling a hair-triggered 
pistol at his head in a case of ‘* honorable satisfac- 
tion,”’ to be easily excited by trifles of any kind. 
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Therefore he dropped quietly into a seat near Miss 
Monteith—not too near, or that would have been 
impertinent ; not too far off, or that would have 
been wanting in cordiality and intimacy. ‘Then he 
chatted away on some of the little events of the 
day, till he artfully wound the conversation round | 
to himself, and candidly confessed that his whole} 
object in coming to Ventom was to see her—Julia, 
Monteith—once more. 

We hate love scenes and love speeches most, 
cordially, so we will not give our friend Marma- 
duke’s. Julia was all confusion and blushes ; for, 
be a woman ever so clever a tactician, a downright 
declaration of love generally throws her off her 
guard, and makes her as timid as a baby. Suffice 
it, however, that Marmaduke was beginning to in- 
terpret her blushes and tremblings favorably, and 
was waiting for an answer to ¢he important question he 
had just asked, when Lady Ventom sailed into the 
room, and immediately after her came the baronet and 
Charley Spencer; the latter looking rather angry 
at the close proximity of Marmaduke’s and Julia’s 
chairs. (It really seems as if chairs understood 
these little scenes, by the otherwise unaccountable 
manner in which they seem to gradually approach 
each other without any consciousness of a move on 
the part of the sitters.) 

o doubt Wilmington was exceedingly pro- 
voked by this sudden interruption, but again his 
admirable self-command stood in his favor, and no 
one could have detected his annoyance from 
external signs. He watched his opportunity to 
get a word of reply from Julia without success, 
till at length he contrived to whisper, as he stood 
by her at the piano, ‘* Write to me, to-night, for 
God's sake—if only one line—will yout’? No 
reply! 

Charley Spencer seemed dreadfully abstracted 
at times during the evening, and yet outrageously 
gay and noisy withal. Julia seemed unusually 
timid, but still looked so happy, that Marmaduke 
felt confident of success. He passed close to her 
once again, and, pretending to show her an engrav- 
ing, said, ‘*‘ Answer my question, will you ," 

** Hush, yes!”’ 

Cool as he was, he almost started with delight ; 
but he controlled himself in a moment, and the 
evening passed away without any further event 
worth recording. As soon as he retired to his own 
room, Marmaduke sat in an easy chair, and gave 
vent to his satisfaction. 

“Yes! yes! by Jove she said so. Thirty 
thousand! What a lift, after that confounded loss 
on the Liverpool Steeple-chase! I wanted a start 
after the vile luck I have had lately. I must keep 
up a decent establishment, of course, for my own 
sake. But when a man has my savoir faire thirty 
thousand is a good three thousand a year of income. 
Decidedly, 1 am a lucky fellow!” 

Such and similar were Mr. Wilmington’s reflec- 
tions. ‘There was nothing in them touching the 
young lady herself. Marmaduke Wilmington 
seldom troubled his head about the happiness of 
anybody, save that most important personage, his 
own individual self. Julia was simply the incar- 
nation of thirty thousand golden pieces—he would 
have preferred the latter without their incarnation, 
but as it was, he was contented to encumber him- 
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self for the sake of the solid advantages attending 
his sacrifice. 

He slept delightfully. 

Next morning a servant entered his roum hur- 
riedly, and awoke him. 

**Good gracious, sir'—have you heard the 
news? Miss Julia’s gone !’’ 


** Gone !—where ?”’ 

‘Gone off with Mr. Spencer, sir, to Gretna 
Green—and here ’s a letter to you, sir.” 

Marmaduke seized it, tore it open, and read. 


‘** Forgive me, my dear sir, if my reply was in- 
terpreted wrongly by you, as I fear it was. When 
I said ‘ yes,’ I thought your question was, whether 
I would write to you? not the other question, 
which you honored me by addressing to me. 
Believe me, I fully appreciate that honor, but the 
step which I have now taken will of itself show 
you how impossible it would have been for me to 
do more than thank you for your preference, and 
assure you that 1 hope ever to deserve your friend- 
ship and esteem.—J. M.”’ 


** The devil take everybody !’’ roared Wilming- 

ton, to the servant’s intense alarm, and losing all 
his self-control. He paced the room, almost 
foaming with rage; till at length hearing Sir 
Thomas approaching, he exerted himself to be cool 
again. 
**So she’s gone!” cried the baronet, rushing 
in. ‘*She’s gone, the hussey! And she has 
written to you, I hear. What does she say to you, 
Wilmington, eh?”’ 

A moment’s reflection showed Marmaduke that 
it would be more galling to his vanity to let it be 
known that he had been rejected, than painful to 
let any other surmises be made. He, therefore, 
quietly declined stating the subject or contents of 
his letter at all; whereupon the baronet was very 
savage, accused him of being in the conspiracy, 
and hinted that he trusted he would not prolong 
his visit at Ventom Hall. 

The first train conveyed the discomforted roué 
to town, cursing his own folly by the way, and 
everybody and everything in a most energetie 
manner. He summed up his miseries in these 
words : 

** Jilted—done out of thirty thousand pounds— 
cut out of one of the best visiting houses in a 
hunting county—booked as the laughing-stock of 
every man who knows me—and, worse than all, 
missed the Chester Cup to-day, when I might have 
made a little money to console me!—What’s 
that?’’ he cried, as they stopped at a station. 

_“* Telegraphic despatch of the Chester Cup, 
sir.” 
‘* Who ’s the winner ?’’ he asked. 

‘* Blueblazes, sir.” 

‘* Of course—confound them all !—the very horse 
I meant to back—and such odds too!—I should 
have pocketed eight thousand at least. And all 
this lost for a wild-goose chase after a crafty, dis- 
sembling, little country wench, who prefers a 
pg a poe pee boy toa man like me!”’ 

ery bad taste, no doubt, Mr. Marmaduke Wil 
mington; but the truth is, that with all your 
yo you had for once made—* A little mis- 
take.”’ 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
BLIGHTED FLOWERS. 


Tue facts of the following brief narrative, which 
are very few and of but melancholy interest, became- 
known to me in the precise order in which they are 
laid before the reader. They were forced upon my 
observation rather than sought out by me ; and they 
present, to my mind at least, a touching picture of the 
bitter conflict industrious poverty is sometimes called 
upon to wage with ‘‘the thousand natural shocks 
which flesh is heir to.”’ 

It must be now eight or nine years since, in trav- 
ersing a certain street, which runs fur nearly half a 
mile in a direct line southward, I first encountered 
Ellen ——. She was then a fair young girl of seven- 
teen, rather above the middle size, and with a queen- 
like air and gait which made her appear taller than 
she really was. Her countenance, pale but healthy, 
and of a perfectly regular and classic mould, was 
charming to look upon from its undefinable expression 
of lovabieness and sweet temper. Her tiny feet 
tripped noiselessly along the pavement, and a glance 
from her black eye sometimes met mine, like a ray of 
light, as, punctually at twenty minutes to nine, we 
passed each other near House, each of us on 
our way to the theatre of our daily operations. She 
was an embroideress, as I soon discovered from a small 
stretching-frame containing some unfinished work, 
which she occasionally carried in her hand. She set 
me a worthy example of punctuality, and I could any 
day have told the time to a minute without looking at 
my watch, by marking the spot where we passed each 
other. I learned to lock for her regularly, and 


before I knew her name, had given her that of 
** Minerva,”’ in acknowledgment of her efficiency as a 
mentor. 

A year after the commencement of our acquaint- 
ance, which never ripened into speech, happening to 


set out from home one morning a quarter of an hour 
before my usual time, I made the pleasing discovery 
that my juvenile Minerva hada younger sister, if 
possible still more beautiful than herself. The pair 
were taking an affectionate leave of each other at the 
crossing of the New Road, and the silver accents of 
the younger as, kissing her sister, she laughed out, 
** Good-by, Ellen,’’ gave me the first information of 
the real name of my pretty mentor. The little Mary 
—for so was the younger called, who could not be 
more than eleven years of age—was a slender, frolic- 
some sylph, with a skin of the purest carnation, and 
a face like that of Sir Joshua’s seraph in the National 
Gallery, but with larger orbs and longer lashes shad- 
ing them. As she danced and leaped before me on 
her way home again, I could not but admire the nat- 
ural ease and grace of every-motion, nor fail to com- 
prehend and sympathize with the anxious looks of the 
sisters’ only parent, their widowed mother, who stood 
watching the return of the younger darling at the 
door of a very humble two-story dwelling, in the 
vicinity of the New River Head. 

Nearly two years passed away, during which, with 
the exception of Sundays and holidays, every recur- 
ring morning brought me the grateful though mo- 
mentary vision of one or both of the charming sisters. 
Then came an additional pleasure—I met them both 
together every day. The younger had commenced 
practising the same delicate and ingenious craft of 
embroidery, and the two pursued their industry in 
company under the same employer. It was amusing 
to mark the demure assumption of womanhood dark- 
ening the brows of the aérial little sprite, as, with 
ali the new-born consequence of responsibility, she 
walked soberly by her sister’s side, frame in hand, 
and occasionally revealed to passers-by a brief glimpse 
of her many-colored handiwork. They were the very 
picture of beauty and happiness, and happy beyond 
question must their innocent lives have been for many 
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pleasant months. But soon the shadows of care 
began to steal over their hitherto joyous faces, and 
traces of anxiety, perhaps of tears, to be too plainly 
visible on their paling cheeks. All at once I missed 
them in my morning’s walk, and for several days—it 
might be weeks—saw nothing of them. I was at 
length startled from my forgetfulness of their very 
existence by the sudden apparition of both one Mon- 
day morning clad in thegdeepest mourning. I saw 
the truth at once ; the mother, who, I had remarked, 
was prematurely old and feeble, was gone, and the 
two orphan children were left to battle it with the 
world. My conjecture was the truth, as a neighbor 
of whom Il made some inquiries on the subject was 
not slow to inform me. ‘* Ah, sir,’’ said the good 
woman, ‘‘ poor Mrs. D—— have had a hard time of 
it, and she born an’ bred a gentleooman.’’ 

I asked her if the daughters were provided for. 

‘* Indeed, sir,’? continued my informant, ‘‘I’m 
afeard not. *I'was the most unfortnatest thing in 
the world, sir, poor Mr. D *s dying jest as a’ did. 
You see, sir, he war a soldier, a fightin’ out in Indy, 
and his poor wife lef at home wi’ them two blossoms 
0’ gals. He wan’t what you call a common soldier, 
sir, but some kind o’ officer like ; an’ in some great 
battle fought seven year agone he done fine service 
I’ve heard, and promotion was send out to ’un, but 
didn’t get there till the poor man was dead of his 
wounds, The news of he’s death cut up his poor 
wife complete, and she han’t been herself since. 
I’ve know’d she wasn’t long for here ever since it 
come. Wustof all, it seems that because the poor 
man was dead the very day the promotion reached 
’un, a’ did n’t die a captain after all, and so the poor 
widder didn’t get no pension. How they’ve a’ 
managed to live is more than I can tell. The oldest 
gal is very clever, they say ; but Lor’ bless ’ee! 
*taint much to s’port three as is to be got out o’ broid- 
erin’.”’ 

Thus enlightened on the subject of their private 
history, it was with very different feelings I after- 
wards regarded these unfortunate children. Bereft 
of both parents, and cast upon a world with the ways 
of which they were utterly unacquainted, and in 
which they might be doomed to the most painful 
struggles even to procure a bare subsistence, one 
treasure was yet left them—it was the treasure of 
each other’s love. So far as the depth of this feeling 
could be estimated from the looks and actions of both, 
it was all in all to each. But the sacred bond that 
bound them was destined to be rudely rent asunder, 
The cold winds of autumn began to visit too roughly 
the fair, pale face of the younger girl, and the unmis- 
takable indications of consumption made their a 
pearance ; the harassing cough, the hectic cheek, t 
deep-settled pain in the side, the failing breath. 
Against these dread forerunners it was vain long to 
contend ; and the poor child had to remain at home 
in her solitary sick-chamber, while the loving sister 
toiled harder than ever to provide, if possible, the 
means of comfort and restoration to health. All the 
world knows the ending of such a hopeless strife ag 
this. It is sometimes the will of Heaven that the 
path of virtue, like that of glory, leads but to the 
grave. So it was in the present instance; the 
blossom of this fair young life withered away, and 
the grass-fringed lips of the child’s early tomb closed 
over the lifeless relics ere spring had dawned upon 
the year. 

Sorrow had graven legible traces upon the brow of 
my hapless mentor when I saw her again. How 
different now was the vision that greeted my daily 
sight from that of former years! The want that 
admits not of idle wailing compelled her still to 
pursue her daily course of labor, and she pursued it 
with the same constancy and punctuality as she had 
ever done. But the exquisitely chiselled face, the 
majestic gait, the elastic step—the beauty and glory 
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of youth, unshaken because unassaulted by death 
und sorrow—where were they? Alas! all the be- 
witching charms of her former being had gone down 
into the grave of her mother and sister ; and she, 
their support and idol, seemed no more now than she 
really was—a wayworn, solitary, and isolated strug- 
gler for daily bread. 

Were this a fiction that I am writing, it would be 
an easy matter to dea® out a measure of poetical 
justice, and to recompense poor Ellen for all her 
industry, self-denial, and suffering in the arms of a 
husband, who should possess as many and great 
virtues as herself, and an ample fortune to boot. I 
wish with all my heart that it were a fiction, and that 
Providence had never furnished me with such a 
seeming anomaly to add to the list of my desultory 
chronicles. But I am telling a true story of a life. 
Ellen found no mate. No mate didI say? Yes, one ; 
the same grim yoke-fellow whose delight it is ‘to 
gather roses in the spring’’ paid ghastly court to her 
faded charms, and won her—who shall say an un- 
willing bride? I could see his gradual but deadly 
advances in my daily walks ; the same indications 
that gave warning of the sister’s fate admonished me 
that she also was on her way to the tomb, and that 
the place that had known her would soon know her 
no more. She grew day by day more feeble; and 
one morning I found her seated on the step of a door, 
unable to proceed. After that she disappeared from 
my view ; and though I never saw her again at the 
old spot, I have seldom passed that spot since, though 
for many years following the same route, without 
recognizing again in my mind’s eye the graceful form 
and angel aspect of Ellen D . 


** And is this the end of your mournful history ?”’ 
some querulous reader demands. Not quite. There 
is a soul of good in things evil. Compassion dwells 
with the depths of misery ; and in the valley of the 
shadow of death dove-eyed charity walks with shining 
wings. . . It was nearly two months after I had 
lost sight of poor Ellen, that, during one of my dinner- 
hour perambulations about town, I looked in almost 
accidentally upon my old friend and chum, Jack 
Ww . Jack keeps a perfumer’s shop not a hun- 
dred miles from Grey’s Inn, where, ensconced up to 
his eyes in delicate odors, he passes his leisure hours 
—the hours when commerce flags, and people have 
more pressing affairs to attend to than tie delectation 
of their nostrils—in the enthusiastic study of art and 
virtu. His shop is hardly more crammed with bot- 
tles and attar, soap, scents, and all the etceteras of 
the toilet, than the rest of his house with prints, 
se pt carvings, and curiosities of every sort. 

ack and I went to school together, and sowed our 
slender crop of wild oats together ; and, indeed, in 
some sort have been together ever since. We both 
have our own collections of rarities, such as they are, 
and each criticizes the other’s new purchases. On 
the present occasion there was a new Van Somebody’s 
old painting awaiting my judgment; and no sooner 
did my shadow darken his door, than starting from 
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his lair, and bidding the boy ring the bell should he 
he wanted, he bustled me up stairs, calling by the 
way to his housekeeper, Mrs. Jones—Jack is a bach- 
elor—to bring up coffee for two. I was prepared to 
pronounce my dictum on his newly-acquired treasure, 
and was going to bounce unceremoniously into the 
old lumber-room over the lobby to regale my sight 
with the delightful confusion of his unarranged accu- 
mulations, when he pulled me forcibly back by the 
coat-tail. ‘* Not there,’’ said Jack ; ** you can?t go 
there. Go into my snuggery.”’ 

** And why not there ?’’ said I; jealous of some new 
purchase which I was not to see. 

‘** Because there’s somebody ill there—it is a bed- 
room now ; a poor girl ; she wanted a place to die in, 
poor thing, and I put her in there.”’ 

** Who is she ?—a relative ?*” 

** No ; I never saw her till Monday last. Sit down, 
I’ll tell you how it was. Set down the coffee, Mrs. 
Jones, and just look in upon the patient, will you? 
Sugar and cream? You know my weakness for the 
dead wall in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.’ (Jack never 
refuses a beggar backed by that wall, for the love of 
Ben Jonson, who, he devoutly believes, had a hand 
in building it.) ‘* Well, I met with her there on 
Monday last. She asked for nothing, but held out 
her hand, and as she did so the tears streamed from 
her eyes on the pavement. The poor creature, it was 
plain enough, was then dying ; and I told her so. 
She said she knew it, but had no place to die in but 
the parish workhouse, and hoped that I would not 
send her there. What’s the use of talking? I 
brought her here, and put her to sleep on the sofa, 
while Jones cleared out the lumber-room and got up 
a bed. I sent for Dr. I1H—— to look at her ; he gave 
her a week or ten days at the farthest ; I don’t think 
she’ll last so long. ‘The curate of St—— comes 
every day to see her, and I like to talk to her myself 
sometimes. Well, Mrs. Jones, how goes she on?’’ 

**She’s asleep,’’ said the housekeeper. ‘* Would 
you like to look at her, gentlemen ?”’ 

We entered the room together. It was as if some 
unaccountable presentiment had forewarned me ; 
there, upon a snow-white sheet, and pillowed by my 
friend’s favorite eider-down squab, lay the wasted 
form of Ellen D She slept soundly and breathed 
loudly ; and Dr. H——, who entered while we stood 
at the bedside, infurmed us that in all probability she 
would awake only to die, or if to sleep again, then to 
wake no more. The latter was the true prophecy. 
She awoke an hour or two after my departure, and 
passed away that same night in a quiet slumber with- 
out a pang. 

I never learned by what chain of circumstances she 
was driven to seek alms in the public streets. I 
might have done so perhaps by inquiry, but to what 
purpose? She died in peace, with friendly hands 
and friendly hearts near her, and Jack buried her in 
his own grave in Highgate Cemetery at his own 
expense ; and declares he is none the worse for it. I 
am of his opinion. 





Tue herdsman of a farm in North Uist had occa- 
sion one day lately to send his daughter for the cattle 
under his charge. There were about eighty of them, 
and among them two bulls, one of which was occa- 
sionally in the habit of assaulting people. On the 
day in question the damsel unwarily approached the 
bull too ciosely, when he immediately gave chase. 
On a level field, without dikes, bogs, or any other 
a of refuge to resort to, what would the reader 

ave done—for to run home, a distance of three- 
quarters of a mile was out of the question? The girl, 
with great presence of mind, ran over to the other 
bull—a qubantened animal, and much stronger than 





her assailant. Standing close by his side, and taj 
ping him kindly on the back, she drove him towa 
her father’s house, followed by her enraged enemy, 
who kept roaring and fuming all the way ; but when 
he came too close, her protector turned round and 
with a shake and toss of his head kept the assailant 
at bay. In this manner the fugitive arrived safely at 
home.—JInverness Courier. 


No man would overcome and endure solitude if he 
did not cherish the hope of a social circle in the 
future, or the imagination of an invisible one in the 
present. 


Cie i a ee ee 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE ARABS AT AMBOISE. 


On the right bank of the Loire, close to one of 
the stations of the railroad from Orleans to Nantes, 
which transports the traveller in a few hours from 
the centre of civilized France to the heart of Brit- 
tany, and all its wild traditions and druidical mys- 
teries, stands an ancient and time-honored town— 
important in the history both of France and Eng- 
land, during a series of centuries—a town beloved 
of Anne of Brittany and of Mary Stuart, the scene 
of stirring and romantic adventures without num- 
ber, all of which have paled before the interest it 
has excited of late years as the place of captivity 
of a great chief, and, within a few weeks, as form- 
ing a rich part of that spoil which the immense 
possessions of the house of Orleans is likely to 
furnish to the present ruler of the French nation. 

Tourists of the Loire know the charming town 
of Amboise very well; and none ever missed, in 
days of yore, visiting its fine castle, whose high 
walls are bathed by the noble river. This pleasure 
has, however, long been denied thein, for the cap- 
tive whose misfortunes have excited so much sym- 
pathy throughout Europe, and whose hope ‘‘ de- 
ferred’’ is still destined to make ‘“ his heart sick,”’ 
the ill-fated Abd-’el-Kader, with his followers, are 
still detained there, and likely so to be, in spite of 
the ‘* Iwould if Icould’’ of his supposed struggling 
friend, the nephew of another great prisoner of 
days gone by. 

Amboise, a few years since, was a smiling, live- 
ly little town, and the castle was a pleasure res- 
idence of the last king ; the gardens were delicious, 
the little chapel of St. Hubert a gem, restored in 
all its lustre, and the glory of artists and amateurs. 
All is now changed; a gloom has fallen on the 
scene, the flowers are faded, the gates are closed, 
the pretty pavilions are shut-up ; there are guards 
instead of gardeners, and a dreary prison frowns 
over the reflecting waters, which glide mournfully 
past its towers. 

If you pause awhile on the bridge of Amboise, 
and look up to the windows of the castle, you may, 
perhaps, see one or other of the captives seated 
sadly and motionlessly, or it may be slowly pacing 
along a high gallery which runs from tower to 
tower, but it is rare at present that the dispirited 
inhabitants of those dismal chambers have energy 


to seek even such recreation as this, and the trav- | 
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came hurrying over the bridge, in order to be pres- 
ent at the expected landing of prisoners of impor- 
tance. There was no attempt to repress this curios- 
ity, for no rescue was evidently feared : a double 
line of soldiers was, however, formed, and in si- 
lence and gloom a sad procession was soon formed 
of no less then eighty-two individuals, men, wo- 
men, and children, all covered with large mantles 
of white wool, of a fashion unseen in this part of 
the world, since the great Saracen warrior Ab’der- 
aman was driven back from Touraine by Charles 
Martel ; the strangers thus attired took their way 
from the sandy shore of the Loire to the precipitous 
ascent of the dark towers before them. 

These captives were the Arab chief Abd-’el- 
Kader, his mother, one of his brothers-in-law, his 
uncle, a patriarch of ninety, whose long white 
beard fell to his girdle, and four of his wives. 
Following them came a train of attendants, all 
prisoners, and all sharing their master’s sorrows 
and mischances. 

The heavy gateway closed upon the new guests, 
and the inhabitants of Amboise, somewhat awe- 
struck and impressed with pity, returned mournful- 
ly to their respective domiciles, no doubt thanking 
Heaven that they were denizens of free and happy 
France, generous, valiant, honorable and victo- 
rious !—alas, how long to remain so! 

From that time a new amusement was provided 
for the pleasure-loving natives of the pretty but 
dreary old town, which still wears the character- 
istics of the past in its acutely pointed roofs, 
crowned with quaint belfries, its arches spanning 
the streets, its antique chapel of St. Florentin, its 
palais de justice transformed into a barrack, and its 
little Chateau du Clos-Lucet, where, tradition says, 
Leonardo da Vinci, the great painter, passed the 
last years of his long life, and where he died. 
Many a summer evening was henceforth spent 
by the citizens on the bridge, their pastime being 
to gaze curiously up towards the walls and win- 
dows of the castle ; for, wandering along the ter- 
races, which hang in mid air, might then be fre- 
quently seen, like a gliding spectre, the majestic 
form of an Arab, wrapped in a white bernus, with 
solemn steps pacing to and fro, unobservant and in- 
different to the curiosity which he excited. 
Compassion for these unfortunate strangers sug- 





gested, even amongst those in whose charge their 
safety was placed, alleviations to their griefs. The 
Arab servants of the chief were allowed to seek 


eller may drive through Amboise twenty times, | provisions for their repasts in the town itself, ac- 


without having his curiosity to see Lord London- | 
derry’s protégé gratified. i th 


companied merely by a soldier, who did not molest 
them. All who applied for permission to behold 


The writer of these pages happened to be in the | Abd’-el-Kader were admitted to the castle precincts, 


neighborhood when Abd-’el-Kader was trans- 


and were introduced to his presence. At first he 


ferred from Pau, the birthplace of Henry Quatre, | probably felt amused at the novelty of this proceed- 


in the Pyrenees, to this once gay chateau on the | 
Loire, and was amongst those who witnessed the 
arrival of the party. 

The evening was very chilly and misty, and but 
few persons had been tempted to linger late by the 
river side ; the attention, however, of those who 
had not yet ‘* betaken them home,”’ was attracted 
by a steam-boat full of passengers, coming from 
Paimbeuf, which stopped beneath the walls of the 
castle, and gave a signal apparently understocd by 
a guard of soldiers which had been loitering on 
the shore. The arrival of the steamer was im- 


mediately communicated to the governor of the 
castle, and much unwonted movement ensued. 





A rumor of something remarkable soon spread 
throughout the town, and a concourse of people 
cccexIv. 
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ing, but at length he became annoyed at the perse- 
vering curiosity which left him no leisure for reflec- 
tions, however doleful. His spirits, too, in the 
course of long months of hopeless anxiety, gave 
way, and he at length refused to be exhibited asa 
caged lion, to make sport to the inquisitive. 
ot alone in the early stage of his captivity, 
but ever since he became their neighbor, the la- 
dies of Amboise, with continuous kindness, showed 
their benevolent feeling both.to him and to the fe- 
males of his suite and their children. Delicacies 
from their kitchens, and little useful presents were 
showered upon the poor captives, who received the 
attentions in the spirit in which they were given. 
One instance of consideration gave particular 
gratification to the Emir. Madame de Villeneuve, 
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the chétellaine of Catherine de Medicis’ lovely 
castle of Chenonceau, so well known to tourists, 
and so often described, sent Abd’-el-Kader a mag- 
nificent plant, a native of his own valleys of the 
Atlas. It is related that the Emir on receiving it 
burst into tears. He sent back the expression of 
his gratitude in the following characteristically 
poetical words :— ; 

** Too poor to offer you in return anything wor- 
thy of your acceptance, not possessing even a flow- 
er that I can call mine, I will pray to Allah that 
for the love of his servant he will one day bestow 
Paradise upon you.” 

Some time after this, the health of the Emir 
having suffered from confinement, he was allowed 
to ride on horseback in the neighborhood of 
Amboise, and the first excursion which he made 
was to the Chateau of Chenonceau, where his pres- 
ence, no doubt, 


Made a little holiday, 


and his visit has added another souvenir to the list 
of those illustrious and interesting personages who 
have made the romantic retreat of Diana of Poi- 
tiers and her rival famous for all time. 

Abd’-el-Kader used often to be seen at his devo- 
tions at the rising and setting of the sun. He is ac- 
customed to prostrate himself in an angle of that very 
iron balcony from whence, in the days of the Medici, 
the conspirators of Amboise were hung as a public 
example to traitors. Leaning against the stone 
wall, he remains absorbed in his orisons, and tells 
his beads with the fervor of a prisoner and an 
exile. 

The numerous portraits of him to be seen in 
Paris, particularly popular since Lord Londonder- 
ry’s letters, have made his fine, melancholy, ma- 
jestic face familiar to the world. He is little more 
than forty-five, and has a countenance which, but 
that Eastern countenances deceive, one would feel 
inclined not only to admire, but to trust. It is hard 
to say whether the French would do right to con- 
fide in it ; certain it is that he is the object of deep 
admiration. His large, mournful, gazelle eyes, his 
calm, beautiful mouth, and his rich jet-black beard, 
have gained many a heart, both male and female ; 
but his misfortunes are too interesting, too roman- 
tic, too piquants to be lightly parted with, and the 
French will probably keep the lion still caged as an 
object on which to exercise their sensibilities, un- 
less indeed the dispossessed owners of Ambvise 
should take his place. 

Sometimes the Emir would appear on his bal- 
zony accompanied by the ladies of his suite. One 
of them is said to be still young, and very hand- 
some. This is the report of a young Frenchman, 
whose patient curiosity was rewarded on a happy 
eccasion, when the veiled fair one withdrew the 
envious screen of her beauties one day, imagining 
that she was unobserved, that she might the better 
gaze upon the fine river, and feel the soft breeze of 
an evening in June upon her cheek. Occasionally 
some of the children of the captives may be seen 

laying round their parents, as they stand motion- 
ess, looking from their high position. These lit- 
tle captives are of all shades, from white to ebony 
hue, and are by no means so silent or so still as 
their elders, for they clamor and climb and twist 
about upon the parapets in a manner quite startling 
to those who are watching them from below. 


through Amboise, stopped to pay a visit to the | hortations, mixed with embraces. 





Some time ago the Bishop of Algiers, passing | he took leave of them with sighs, tears and ex- 


THE ARABS AT AMBOISE. 


what else could he preach !—and received the same 
answer as the illustrious prisoner always gives to 
those who seek to console him. 

‘*T gave myself up on the sole condition that I 
should be conducted to Alexandria, in order to go 
to Mecca, where I desired to finish my days. The 
promise was given me: I ask for nothing further, 
and I rely on the justice of Allah.” 

The bishop said prayers in the exquisite little 
chapel of the castle already mentioned as so beau- 
tifully restored by the unfortunate Louis Philippe, 
and which is in itself the most perfect specimen of 
art ever beheld, with its marble pictures of St. 
Hubert’s miracle, its elaborate door-ways and vivid 
glass painting, rivalling the antique. A pretty lit- 
tle sentimental service was got up, of which the 
Arab captives were made the heroes, numerous 
prayers being addressed to Heaven for their wel- 
fare, both of body and soul. Probably the prison- 
ers really felt grateful for the attention, even though 
neither the priest nor the shrine had relation to 
their own belief. 

One of the suite, the oftenest seen in Amboise, 
was the butcher Ben-Salem, who officiated for his 
tribe and whose office was looked upon as a solemn 
one. He had a fine muscular figure, with an inte}- 
ligent and handsome face, and was upwards of six 
feet high. When he immolated an animal he 
might be said, as has been apocryphally reported 
of Shakspeare, to have 


Done it in high style, and made a speech. 


About a year and a half ago poor Ben-Salem 
was found, a drowned corpse, in the Loire ; he is 
supposed to have perished while bathing, but the 
writer recollects, at the time, to have heard it 
whispered that despair had caused him to commit 
suicide. 

The attachment of the Arabs to their chief is 
intense ; an instance of this excited immense inter- 
est in Paris some time since. A young man who 
had belonged to Abd-’el-Kader, was detained at 
Toulon, from whence he escaped, but, instead of 
endeavoring to regain his own country, his sole 
desire was to behold his chief once more, and to 
die at his feet. He arrived at Amboise, no one 
knew how, having traversed France to its centre 
and there, his clothes in tatters, his feet bleeding, 
and fainting with hunger and fatigue, he was over- 
taken, secured, and forced back again to his prison 
at Toulon, without having gained the object of so 
much energy and resolution. 

How could the most severe guardians of the 
safety of France drive back such a servant from 
his master ? 

In the month of August, 1850, a party of the 
Arabs received permission to return to Africa. 
After extraordinary struggles between their love 
of country and of their master, forty men, women, 
and children, consented to profit by this clemency. 
Their parting was, however, a scene of desola:ion, 
agonizing to witness. 

The railroad was to take back these sons and 
daughters of the Desert partly on their way, and a 
carriage filled with pale emaciated women, holding 
their children in the folds of their ample gar 
ments, bore them from the eastle walls. ‘The men 
pursued their journey on foot, a cart containing 
their wretched goods followed, and the putriarch 
of the tribe accompanied them to the station, where 


At the last mo- 


Emir; he exhorted him to resignation—alas !! ment a young woman, who was probably related to 













































































































































































































































































































the patriarch, lost her presence of mind entirely,— 
her veil thrown back in despair, she cast herself 
upon his bosom, concealing her face in his vener- 
able white beard, and uttering cries that melted the 
hearts of the bystanders to hear. 

One feature of this parting was remarkable; a 
young peasant woman of Amboise had been the 
wet-nurse of a little Arab child, and was now to 
take leave of the helpless infant whom she had 
tended till, from a half dying plant, it had become 
strong and healthy, and full of life. For more 
than a quarter of an hour the mother of the babe 
and its nurse remained in an agony of grief, mu- 
tually embracing and consoling each other, while 
the innocent object of their care wept for company. 
At length the poor sobbing French woman tore 
herself away, and the train moved off bearing away 
forever her cherished nursling and its grateful 
but sorrowing parents. 

Many of the children in Abd-’el-Kader’s suite 
died soon after their arrival, and the influence of 
the moist climate on all the attendants was felt se- 
verely by persons accustomed to go half clothed 
and with naked feet. The sisters of charity of 
Amboise and the medical men had many mournful 
scenes to go through, as the little Arab burial 


. ground, near the ‘* Gate of Lions’’ of the castle, 


attests too clearly. 
The health of the Emir himself has, it is said, 
of late given way, and he has had to deplore the 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S POSTHUMOUS WORKS. 
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Let the reader imagine, if possible, the loss that 
has been sustained by the suppression or destruction 
of these invaluable MSS.! Fancy, as an addition 
to Walpole’s Memoirs, ‘‘ A History of his own 
times, by Lord Chesterfield !’? How a Macaulay 
or a Mahon might have enriched their histories if 
they could have had recourse to such a work as 
this, extending over a period of more than fifty 
years! But the contemplation of such a loss to 
our English literature is too painful to dwell upon. 

On the death of Lord Chesterfield, the court 
interfered to stop the publication of some of his 
lordship’s MSS. Lord Mansfield was applied 
to, who immediately granted an injunction. A 
compromise, it appears, was entered into with 
Mrs. E. Stanhope, who consented to give up the 
characters and to submit the /etlers to the revision 
of the Stanhope family. This last condition Hor- 
ace Walpvle considered ‘‘ reasonable,’’ though he 
admitted that ‘‘all he wished to know would be 
suppressed.”’ 

hese letters were dedicated to Lord North, and 
are said to have been printed from the originals, 
though it is recorded that Lord Chesterfield pur- 
chased them from Mrs. Stanhope for fifteen hun- 
dred guineas, that they might not be published. If this 
be true, how did Mrs. Stanhope repossess herself of 
the originals? Were they given up to her in ex- 
change for the characters? Be this as it may, if 
the enemies of Lord Chesterfield wished to ‘* pilfer 





loss of several of his dearest friends. The tender- 
uess and feeling shown to these conquered enemies 


proves, it must be confessed, that there is no want 
of kindliness in the hearts of at least the country 


: | 
people of France, whose impulses are generally for | ¢ 


from him his good name”’ they could not have taken 
a more effectual method of doing so, than by encour- 
aging the publication of these letters. They 
became the standard of Lord Chesterfield’s moral 
haracter, and the present generation know little 


good, as we have every reason to acknowledge in| more of his lordship’s varied and splendid talents 


the charitable promptitude and active benevolence 
shown to the unfortunate survivors of the Amazon, 


| than what may be gleaned from this small and ob- 
| Jectionable portion of his works. 


by the whole of the inhabitants of Brest from the; The reviewer of the late edition of Lord Chester- 


highest to the lowest. 

At a moment when national animosities are so 
much encouraged as the present, would it be out 
of place if the ladies of England, by a general sub- 
scription, which might fall lightly on all, were to 
purchase some appropriate testimonial to be pre- 
sented, as a token of gratitude to the ladies of Brest, 
whose care and kindness saved the lives of two of 
our country women ? 





LORD CHESTERFIELD’S POSTHUMOUS WORKS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 


Sir,—Of the two great rival wits of the eigh- 
teenth century, Walpole and Chesterfield, how wide- 
ly different has been the fate of their literary re- 
mains! While every fragment of Walpole’s has 
been carefully preserved, published and admired, 
the more valuable lucubrations of Chesterfield have 
been most scrupulously suppressed. 

The Bishop of Waterford, Lord Chesterfield’s 
chaplain and friend, expressed his surprise that 
nothing should have been found among the late earl’s 
papers, concerning the history of his own times. 
‘**His lordship,’’ says he, ‘‘ repeated to him more 
than once that he was writing it as far as his mem- 
ory (which was a good one) would furnish him 
with matter ; and Lord S., whose mother was first 
cousin to Lord Chesterfield, assured the bishop, 
as having it from Sir William Stanhope, that one 
day, upon his brother’s showing him his man- 
uscripts, he told him, that by his will he had left 
him the publication of them, and then added, 
publish them as soon as you dare.” 





field's Letters expressed his surprise that so little 
of novelty had been added to the collection. His 
lordship’s correspondence must have been volumi- 
nous, and who would ever burna letter of Lord 
Chesterfield? Where are they? 

When Lord Chesterfield was deprived of his 
place at court in 1732, he wrote a spirited letter to 
George II., expressing his readiness ‘* to sacrifice 
everything for his majesty’s service except his hon-- 
or and conscience.”?” A copy of this letter was: 
inserted in Lord Hervey’s Memoirs ; but when that 
work was published, it was stated that Chester- 
field’s letter had been torn out ! 

During the most es} period of Lady Her-.- 
vey’s correspondence, while Lord Chesterfield was 
Viceroy in Ireland, and afterwards Principal Sec- 
retary of State, the whole. of Lady Hervey’s. let- 
ters for two years are missing. The editor says 
they were lost ! 

In the Lyttleton correspondence we have no let- 
ters from Lord Chesterfield of later date than the 
year 1742, and in the Chatham correspondence we 
seek in vain for a proportionate share of Lord Chies- 
terfield’s letters. In both these cases how many 
of the most valuable of the letters must have béen: 
either destroyed or suppressed ? 
| In the volumes of the Grenville Papers are Jet- 
| ters from almost every public character of the day, 
except Lord Chesterfield. His name is not included 
in the list of the Stowe correspondents, and yet he 
was the oldest friend of the Grenville family. 

It would occupy too much of your space to enu- 
merate every instance in which the war of extermi- 
nation seems to have been carried out against .the - 
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works of Lord Chesterfield ; but there is one in- 
stance so palpably unjust towards the fame of his 
lordship that it ought not to be lost sight of. It is 
known that in the archives of Dublin Castle there 
are documents that would do honor to Lord Chester- 
field ; but access to these papers has been denied, 
and when the late noble editor of the Chesterfield 
correspondence requested permission to examine 
them, he was politely refused. 
Way! 








From Tait’s Magazine. 


Lowell’s Poetical Works. Edited by Anprew R. 
Scoste. London: Routledge. 1852. 


Ir were not courteous or fair to be over severe 
in our critique of the poetical effusions of a young 
American. The literature of his country is neces- 
sarily meagre, the authors, of any merit, to which 
it has given birth are few in number, and their 
aspirations have not been high. It is, however, 
pleasing occasionally to note the appearance of a 
new candidate for fame in the department of poesy ; 
still more, when the attempt is not devoid of merit, 
and of certain indications that show Mr. Lowell to 
he possessed of some of those attributes essential 
to every poet. 

Still, his writings are evidently those of a young 
man, and of one whose reading and researches 
have not been extensive. We find frequently the 
recurrence of the same idea similarly expressed, 
the use of figures that sound somewhat too trite 
and familiar, and an occasional straining after effect 
in a manner too obviously labored. 

These are blemishes that we constantly notice 
in the writings of our transatlantic friends ; and 
we presume they will gradually disappear as their 
intercourse with the old world, and with more 
refined and cultivated minds, becomes more inti- 
mate and constant. 

Mr. Lowell has, we understand, some reputation 
at home, though as an author he is scarcely known 
here. Nor is it surprising that such should be the 
case. For obvious reasons, great encouragement 
is given in America to all who give any evidence 
of literary ability ; and as the standard of compar- 
ison is necessarily low, a reputation is speedily 
achieved. Here, however, taste is more elevated, 
.and consequently more fastidious. To establish 
his right to the appellation of ‘* poet,’’ a man now- 
a-days must do more than knock off a volume of 
poems such as these of Mr. Lowell’s. At the 
same time, we have no wish to speak disparagingly 
of them, coming from whom and whence they do. 

We recommend Mr. Lowell to study more, to 
avoid common-place expressions, and to 


Reprendre cent fois le rabot et la lime. 


-If-he thinks proper to attend to these friendly sug- 
gestions, we shall see in a few years of what he is 
really capable. Meanwhile, that our readers may 

‘form for themselves some opinion of Mr. Lowell’s 
ability, we select the following passage, not by 

- any. means the worst in the little volume: 


SHE CAME AND WENT. 


As a twig trembles, which a bird 
Lights on to sing, then leaves unbent, 
. S80 is my memory thrilled and stirred ; 
"I only know she came and went. 


_As clasps some lake, by gusts unriven, 


LOWELL’S POETICAL WORKS.—DR. FRANKLIN’S TRACT. 








So my soul held that moment’s heaven ; 
I only know she came and went. 


As, at one bound, our swift spring heaps 
The orchards full of bloom and scert, * 
So clove her May my wintry sleeps ; 
I only knew she came and went. 


An angel stood and met my gaze, 
Through the low doorway of my tent ; 
The tent is struck, the vision stays, 
I only know she came and went. 


Oh, when the room grows slowly dim, 
And life’s last oil is nearly spent, 
One gush of light these eyes will brim, 
Only to think she came and went. 





Dr. FRANKLIN’s TRacT ON Liperty AND NECESSITY. 
—In Dr. Franklin’s Autobiography, he mentions as 
his first work a pamphlet printed in London in 1725, 
on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain. It was 
written by him when he was eighteen years of age, 
and partly in answer to Wollaston’s Religion of 
Nature. The object was to prove, from the attributes 
of God, his infinite wisdom, goodness, and power, 
that nothing could possibly be wrong in the world ; 
and that vice and virtue were empty distinctions, no 
such things existing. He printed, he says, only one 
hundred copies, of which he gave a few to his friends ; 
and afterwards disliking the piece, as conceiving it 
might have an ill tendency, he burnt the rest except 
one copy. This tract, most curious as the first pub- 
lication of this extraordinary man, seems to have 
hitherto eluded every search. In Jared Sparks’ 
elaborate edition of Dr. Franklin’s Works in 10 vols., 
it is of course not to be found. In a note, (vol. viii. 
p. 405,) the editor observes, ‘‘ No copy of this tract 
is now known to be in existence.’’ Nor doI find that 
any writer on the subject of Franklin, or the history 
of metaphysics, or moral philosophy, appears to have 
seen it. Sir Jas. Mackintosh was long in search of 
it, but was compelled ultimately to give it up in 
despair. 

I am happy to inform those who may take an inter- 
est in Dr. Franklin’s first performance—and what is 
there in literary history more attractive than to com- 
pare the earliest works of great men with their maturer 
efforts ?—that I fortunately possess a copy of this 
tract. It is bound up in a volume of tracts, and came 
from the library of the Rev. 8S. Harper. The title is, 
‘* 4A Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure 
and Pain, ina Letler toa Friend: 


Whatever is, is in its causes just, 

Since all things are by fate ; but purblind man 
Sees but a part o’ th’ chain, the nearest link, 
His eyes not carrying to the equal beam, 

That poises all above. [Dryd.]’’ 


It is addressed to Mr. J(ames) R(alph), and com- 
mences : ‘‘ Sir, I have here, according to your request, 
given you my present thoughts on the general state 
of things in the universe ;’’ and concludes, ‘* Truth 
will be truth, though it sometimes proves mortifying 
and distasteful.”’ The pamphlet contains sixteen 
very closely printed pages in octavo ; and the author 
proceeds by laying down his propositions, and then 
enlarging upon them, so as to form, in his opinion, 
a regular chain of consequences. It displays, as 
might be anticipated, considerable acuteness, though 
the reasonings, as he admits in his Autobiography, 
were such as to his maturer intellect appeared incon- 
clusive. He subsequently wrote another pamphlet, in 
which he took the other side of the question ; but it 
was never published, and I suppose is not now in 


existence. 
Jas. CROSSLEY. 
—WNotes and Queries. 





-The blue dome’s measureless content, 
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From Household Words. 
NEEDLES. 


We have been to Redditch, that remarkably 
little Worcestershire town, to see needles made. 
While on that perch—for Redditch crowns a high 
hill—while looking abroad, in all directions, over 
a true English country scene of hill and dale, 
orchard and sloping fallow, humble church-tower, 
and comfortable farmstead, we were compelled, by 
our errand, to contrast this with some very differ- 
ent places in which we had studied needles. Peo- 
ple who invent and use such articles of convenience 
as needles must have a good deal in common, 
however widely different they must appear on the 
whole. How many wants and wishes, designs 
and plans, efforts and achievements, must be 
common to the minds of all sorts of persons who 
sew things together to make garments, and do it 
by means of the same invention—of an instrument 
which shall pierce the material, and draw a thread 
afier it, wo tie two edges together! We could not 
but think, while on the table-land of Redditch, of 
the odd places in which, at intervals of years, we 
had observed this process, or the records of it. 

In the Lebanon, high up among the defiles and 
rocky platforms, which succeed each other till the 
celebrated cedars are reached, there is a village, 
nestling among mulberry groves and orchards, 
called Eden, and believed by many people in the 
East to be the real first home of Adam and Eve. 
We did not, when we were there, see anybody 
sewing fig-leaves together; but we mention that 
place, not only because it is a wide-spread belief 
that the first sewing ever done was done there, but 
because we had, a little while before going there, 
seen a piece of sewing, of extremely old date. 
The work that we saw was a piece of darning, 
with the threaded needle still sticking in it, after 
the lapse of several thousand years. The old 
Egyptians had a custom of burying in their hand- 
some, roomy rock tombs, specimens of the works 
and possessions of the deceased; and ths cotton 
fabric that we saw, with the pretty unfinished darn, 
(more like herring-bone stitch than our ordinary 
darning,) and the needle sticking in it, was, no 
doubt, the property and the handiwork of the lady 
in whose tomb it was found. It may be seen in 
Dr. Abbott’s collection of curiosities at Cairo. 
Those old Egyptians seem to have known the use 
of steel. 


NEEDLES. 
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Lake Michigan, where, in some of the long row 
of wigwams, there are, at this day, Indian women, 
sewing with a needle of stout porcupine quill, and 
thread of the sinews of the deer. Again, among 
those that we have not seen, there are the fish- 
bones that the Greenlanders and the South Sea 
Islanders use :—the women of the one race sittin 
in their snow-burrow, stitching by the light o 
their oil-lamps ; and the women of the other race 
wearing, while at work, a great palm-leaf on their 
heads for shade ; and cooling themselves occasion- 
ally by a swim in the calm water within the coral 
reefs. Again—but we must not stop to tell of all 
the different kinds of needles used in the world— 
though the list would now be a short one. It 
would be a short Jist, because our English needles 
of to-day are spreading all over the known world, 
wherever exchange of commodities is going on. 

Some of us may feel uncomfortable at this 
thought ;—uncomfortable at the recollection of a 
sad story about that. Do we not know of certain 
purchases, made of certain simple Africans—the 
purchase-money on our side being needles— 
‘* Whitechapel sharps,”’ duly gilded at the head— 
which were found, after the departure of the 
traders, to be without eyes? It is a sad story. 
The Redditch makers, who used to prepare gilt 
‘* Whitechapel sharps”’ for the African market, say 
that they don’t believe it; that the needles were 
of a coarse and ill-finished kind; but that they 
were never ‘‘blind.”” Yet the testimony is so 
strong, and the effects of the cheat were so serious 
in damaging our commercial character among the 
savages, that we fear there can have been no mis- 
take. It was, no doubt, a parallel case with that 
of the Anglo-Saxons, who sold a handful of gun- 
powder for a bale of furs, to the Red Indians, 
instructing their customers to sow the gunpowder 
in furrows, to get valuable crops next summer ; 
and with that of the Dutch traders, who used their 
own hands and feet for weight—the hand for half 
a pound, and the foot for a pound, and eternally 
astonished the Indians at the quantity of furs they 
had to heap up, and squeeze into the scale, to 
weigh down the Dutchman’s pound. If we laugh 
at such stories, it is with a weeping heart; for 
tricks like these, done in any corner where new 
races are found, are a grave misfortune to the 
whole human race. 

How is it that ‘* Whitechapel sharps’’ are, or 


They used it for armor; but not, we| were, made at Redditch? 


It is — to 
suppose, for needles; for this needle—the one | because Elias Krause lived in Whitechapel ; 


remaining needle from the world of above five 
thousand years ago, is of wood. The wood is 
liard, and the needle is made as small, probably, 
as it can be, but it is sadly clumsy ;—harder to 
use, no doubt, than the sail-makers’ needles we 
saw under the file at Redditch. It is a curious 
thing, however, to glance back, through all those 
thousands of years, to the Egyptian lady, sitting in 
her elegant chair, mending her muslin garment, 
(whatever it might be,) while surrounded by her 
children—one of whom was playing with her doll, 
{still in. mummified existence,) with a face and 
hair uncommonly like the Sphinx—and another, a 
baby, handling—-not a woolly bow-wow dog like 
those that yelp in our nurseries—but a little snap- 
ping crocodile, of wood, with a loose under jaw. 
And then—what a long step it is over space and 
time !—to the place where we have seen another 
sort of needle, with its thread—no more to be 
compared with the Redditch needles than the 
Egyptian one ;—the green shores of Mackinaw, in 


| 





giving a goud name to needles, which they lon 
preserved. And who was Elias Krause? He 
was a German, who came over in 1565, and was 
the first maker of needles in this country ;—that is, 
of course, of the modern kind of needle. And 
who taught the Germans? The Spaniards—if we 
may judge by the importation of ‘* Spanish needles”’ 
into England and other countries before the Ger- 
mans made them. And who taught the Span- 
iardst Nobody seems to know; so it is reported 
that they invented the true needle—made of steel, 
with a point at one end, and an eye at the other. 
What pains Elias Krause took with his work, 
we may judge by what some living persons could 
tell us of needle-making in their young days. 
Cyclopedias of the present century—within the 
last thirty years, even—give such an account of 
the formation of a needle, as appears quite piteous 
to one who was at Redditch yesterday. e read 
of such hammering, and rolling, such heating and 
cooling, such filing and punching, of each separate 
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needle, that we wonder how any sempstress ever 
cared to break an eye, or turn the point, of a thing 
which had cost so much pains. And the needles 
of thirty, twenty, ten, five years ago, cost some- 
thing much more serious than pains and toil. 
They cost human life, too, at a terrible rate. It 
never was true, as it is often said to have been, 
that needle-makers rarely lived beyond thirty years 
of age; but it was, for a long time, true that every 
needle that was pointed helped to shorten some 
man’s life. 

The facts were these. Needle-pointers lived, 
while at their work, in an atmosphere thick with 
stone-dust and steel-dust, generated by the dry 
grinding of the needles upon the wheel just under 
their noses. Instead of windows, there were many 
little doors in the places where they worked, ip 
order to carry off as much dust as possible; and 
one consequence of this was that the men sat in a 
thorough draught. Their only precaution was to 
go out about once in an hour, and rinse their 
mouths; a poor device enough, while their noses, 
throats and windpipes were infested, like their 
dress and their skin, with myriads of sharp points 
of cruel steel. They died of consumption in a few 
years. If boys tried the work, they were gone 
before twenty. If men, with aconsolidated frame, 
and good appetites, (for the largest eaters lived 
longest,) set to this work, they might possibly hold 
on to forty—a case here and there occurring of a 
needle-pointer who reached forty-five. Bad morals 
always attend a permanent state of insecurity of 
life and bad health; and so it was in this case. 
Very high wages were given. Some men earned 
a guinea a-day; none less than two guineas a 
week. It became an established fact, that the 
needle-pointers (then about forty men, in a popula- 
tion Of one thousand five hundred, in Redditch ; 


and in a similar proportion, as the population in- 
creased) were a set of debauched young men, who, 
tempted by the high wages, braved their doom, 
and entered upon the business at twenty, or soon 
after—counting the years they supposed they 
might live, and declaring their desire for ‘‘a 


short life and a merry one.”’ They married, and 
always left their widows and children to the parish. 
Following their notion of a merry life, they would 
at times drink ale, day and night, for two or three 
weeks together. Then they would go back to 
their benches, raise a prodigious dust, and choke 
over it, almost without pause, for three weeks or a 
month, to clear off scores ; then they would have 
another drinking bout. This was a sight which no 
humane employer could endure; and many were 
the consultations and attempts entered upon by the 
masters to save or prolong life. All such attempts 
exasperated the victims themselves. They insisted 
upon their right to die early, if they chose ; and 
. they were sure their employers were in reality 
wanting to lower their wages. A good man in- 
vented a wire-gauze mask; which being mag- 
netized, must prevent the steel-dust from entering 
the mouth. The men would not wear it. This 
mask could be little or no protection against the 
dust from the grindstone. Another device was 
therefore joined with that of the mask ;—a canvas 
cylinder, brought down close over the grindstone, 
up which, it was hoped, the dust would make its 
way, and be carried off. In one night, the canvas 
cylinders, throughout Redditch, were cut into 
strips, and the needle-pointers declared themselves 
under intimidation from their fellow-workers, about 
wearing the mask. It was pretty clear at the 
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time, that the men agreed among themselves to cut 
one another’s cylinders, and to threaten each 
other ;—that it was a matter of collusion from end 
to end. 

Other inventions were devised from time to time ; 
but were never got into use. The new generation 
of needle-pointers (and an employer of fifty years 
old has seen four generations of them) was less 
ignorant, and somewhat less vicious than their pre- 
decessors ; but still the sacrifice of life went on. 
It had become a point of honor, or of self-will, with 
the men, besides their dread of a lowering of 
wages, not to use any means of self-preservation ; 
and on they went to their early graves, as fast as 
ever, until four years ago. Then there was astrike 
among the Redditch needle-makers. It lasted three 
months ; at the end of which time the men became 
very hungry, very sad, and very humble. They made 
no objection to the terms offered by the employers ; 
and the employers saw that now was the time to save 
the needle-pointers from their own folly ; and they 
made it a prime condition of renewed connection 
between masters and men, that a certain sanitary 
apparatus should be faithfully used. The promise 
was given; the trial was made; the men soon 
found the comfort and advantage of it; they seem, 
now, likely to live as long as other people ; and the 
stranger observes that they seem to show off the 
arrangement with a certain complacency and pride, 
which prove that it works in, excellent accordance 
with their will. What this arrangement is, we 
shall tell hereafter, when we have carried our com- 
modity up to the need of being pointed. The 
number of needle-pointers in Redditch now, is 
about one hundred and ten: a large company to be 
saved from an early and painful death ! 

It is net so very long since every needle of every 
size was made separately, from beginning to end, 
as sail-makers’ needles and packing needles are 
made still. It is hard to say which is most per- 
plexing to the imagination; the old method, by 
which nails, hooks and eyes, and needles, were 
separately fashioned by hand; or the present 
amount of production by machinery. We saw, the 
other day, hooks and eyes made by a machine, 
which gave us a strong impression of its being 
alive, (some one said it could do everything, but 
speak,) by which one manufactory sends out a ton 
per week of hooks and eyes. No comment can add 
to the marvel of the thought—a ton of hooks and 
eyes per week! In needle-making there is no such 
marvellous machinery; the marvel consisting 
chiefly of the dexterity attainable by human fin- 
gers; but the monstrous numbers made are simply 
overwhelming. We saw, on a counter of a ware- 
house yesterday, a set of little parcels, such as a 
lady might carry home all at once in a hand-basket, 
and found that they contained a quarter of a million 
of needles! Comparing that set of parcels with 
what else the room contained, we gave up the 
attempt to comprehend what we saw. The room 
was surrounded by compartments, each of which 
was filled with similar packets. The effort to 
imagine their contents, when in use, was like 
undertaking to count the grains of a square yard 
of sea-beach. Yet this was only one room of 
one manufactory of one little town ! 

Needle-making is now, however, almost gone out 
everywhere else. There was, once, a famous 
manufacture at Long Crendon, in Oxfordshire ; but 
it has languished so long that it has nearly expired. 
The people intermarried with remarkable exclu- 
siveness; exchanged ideas with nobody else; 











heard, or would hear, of no improvement ; chose to 
remain as they were; therefore, of course, they 
sank. The population of Redditch has, meantime, 
increased from fifteen hundred to nearly five thou- 
sand; of whom almost every man, woman, and 
child lives by needles. The neighboring villages 
contain a population of from four thousand to five 
thousand more; a large proportion of whom are 
employed by the Redditch manufacturers. The 
lawyers’ and doctors’ fees were once needles; and 
the shopkeepers’ profits, and the maid-servants’ 
wages, and the houses, and the schouls, and the 
land-allotments, and the flower-show prizes, and all 
the good things that may be found there now, were 
once needles too. Finding such things come of 
needles, let us see now how the needles come into 
being. 

We are allowed to go over the Victoria Works, 
the manufactory of Mr. John James; and, more- 
over, into any of the houses of his work-people who 
carry on their business at home ; which is the case 
with about three fourths of them. Those who 
work on Mr. James’ premises are well off for air, 
light, and cheerfulness. Some of the rooms over- 
look his pretty garden, and all have plenty of 
windows. When once we have left the furnaces 
and boilers, all the rest is clean; and there is no 
sign of ill health in any of the intelligent faces. 
Intelligent they are ; for these people have had a 
good school education. Mr. James admits no 
children under ten years of age to his employment. 
Ile cannot prevent some of his people from hiring 
the help of children under that age ; but his rule is 
enforced to the utmost of his power. Of the 
work-people, thirty-eight can read and write; 
fourteen read, but do not write ; and only three can 
do neither. Those three are—a boy, just arrived 
from elsewhere; a man, of great natural intelli- 
gence, who earns two guineas a-week ; and a half- 
wit, who can turn a wheel, but cannot learn his 
letters. 

In going over the premises, we must pass hither 
and thither, and walk into the next street and back 
again, and even take a drive to a certain country 
mill and return, in order to present in their natural 
order the processes of needle-making. 

The best wire comes from Yorkshire; the 
inferior from Birmingham. There is a small 
chamber, really pretty in its way, from being hung 
round with coils of bright wire, suspended from 
hooks. This wire is of all thicknesses, from the 
stout kind required for fish-hooks for Newfound- 
land cod, and for packing and sail-making needles, 
to the finest for cambric-needles. In the dark and 
dingy rooms below, bits of wire, each the length 
of two ueedles, are cut by a pair of vast shears, 
well fixed to the wall. The ‘‘ measure”’ is a steel 
instrument, furnished with a screw, which deter- 
mines the length of the bundle of wires cut at once. 

wo iron rings, about five inches in diameter, are 
placed on edge, and nearly filled with the cut 
wires, of which there is thus a pretty large fagot 
before us. These wires, having come off coils, are 
curved, and they must be straightened. A sort of 
hooked poker is thrust into the rings, and trans- 
ports the fagot to the furnace, where it is pres- 
ently heated red-hot. It is taken out; a curved 
iron bar is laid between the rings, and the bundle 
is rolled backwards and forwards on a table until 
the wires are straight. This is called ‘ rubbing 
straight.’’ 

e now find ourselves ina mill in the country 
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of water, its little ravine, itg cheerful farmstead, its 
fields with cows grazing, even at this season. 
There is a miller peeping out at us. What does 
he do here? One end of the mill is let for grinding 
flour ; the other, for grinding needles. We go 
down some steps to a basement-room, where straps 
are revolving with all possible zeal. The water- 
wheel is under our feet; and round us are placed 
four grindstones: Each grindstone is furnished 
with a cap or cover, like a collapsing Dutch oven. 
It does not fit closely, but leaves a space, through 
which the deadly dust is blown. Here is the 
secret of the salvation of the dry-grinders. A 
comfortable-looking needle-pointer is seated on his 
bench. He takes up two dozen or so of wires, and 
applies the ends to the grindstone. While doing 
this, he has to roll every wire between his finger 
and thumb. Backwards and forwards he makes 
them revolve, in contact with the wheel ; and off 
flies a shower of sparks. One end being done, he 
presents the other; for it must be remembered 
that these wires are of the length of two needles. 
As he works, we see the dust rushing under the 
cover, quite away from the workman’s face; and 
we are invited to go and see what becomes of it. 
There is a covered fan-wheel in the middle of the 
chamber, turned by water-power; and this it is 
which sucks away the dust from all the four grind- 
stones at once. We pass outside to the end of the 
building, and go down some more steps, to the 
brink of the stream which is flowing away down 
the little ravine. We observe that a patch of the 
opposite bank, some way down, is whitened— 
crusted over with dust; and, looking carefully, we 
sce puffs, as of a thin smoke, coming from behind 
a gray stone on our side of the bank. Behind that 
stone is the outlet from the fan-wheel, and the 
whitening on the grass and brambles is the dust 
which would have hung about the men and within 
the men, if they had not consented to this saving 
measure. 

It is a plan which costs a little money in the first 
instance ; although it saves a vast deal in the end. 
The fan-wheel uses up a third of the water power 
appropriated to this chamber. The men have, nom- 
inally, the same wages as of old; but: they pay 
their share of this loss, at the rate of about a 
shilling a-week. This is their toll for life and 
health. The masters bear a much larger share, 
and with extreme content. It may be mentioned 
here, that from the nominally high—extremely 
high—wages of this class of men, must be deducted 
the mill-rents they pay, and the cost of their tools 
—amounting altogether to ten or twelve shillings 
a-week. 

We now have the wires straight, and pointed at 
both ends. We next find ourselves in a work- 
shop, in the next street to Mr. James’. Here, we 
see a stamping machine and die, which flattens and 
prints a space precisely in the middle of each bit of 
wire. The print shows where the eye is to be, 
and at the same tire the “ guttering’’ is done—the 
forming the little channel seen in the heads of all 
needles. The workman strikes off five thousand 
of these in an hour; that is, he flattens and “‘gut- 
ters’’ the heads of ten thousand needles per hour— 
rather an advance upon the old method of doing each 
one by hand! then comes the punching of the eyes. 
The punch is double, of course; and the boy who 
works it, perforates four thousand wires, or eight 
thousand needles per hour. This is dexterous 
work, the wires being laid and removed almost 





—a pretty place, with its pond, its unceasing gush 





faster than the eye can follow. 
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The next boy we noticed was seven years old ; 
a little fellow hired by the woman under whom he 
worked. ‘‘ This boy,”’ we were told, ‘‘ earns his 
living by spitting. He is not an American; yet 
he passes his days in spitting.” Before him lay 
bits of wire almost as fine as hairs; and these 
wires he was running through the eyes of the twin 
needles which had come from the punch. He ran 
a wire through each line of eyes, ‘‘ spitting’ two 
dozen or so on his two wires. A woman, whose 
wrists and arms were obviously of unusual strength, 
received these spitted needles, laid them on a pre- 
pared steel plate, and filed off all roughness on both 
sides. The twin needles had yet to be separated, 
and the fragments of flattened steel surrounding the 
heads to be removed. This was done by a woman 
close at hand, who sat before her little anvil, filing 
with precision between the rows of heads, so that 
they separated easily; and then, by another move- 
ment, clearing away all extraneous bits and sharp 
edges, delivering her spitsful of needles complete 
in form. 

They are still rough and rusty-looking ; and, 
what is worse, they are soft;—so soft as to 
bend with a touch. The hardening comes next. 
They are heated in batches, in the furnace, and, 
when red-hot, are soused into a pan of cold water. 
—Next, they must be tempered; and this is done 
by heaping them (all lying the same way) on a 
very hot metal plate, where a man with a metal 
slice, called ‘* a knife,’’ in each hand, shifts them 
incessantly backwards and forwards, upon each 
other, taking care that all get, as nearly as possible, 
an equal quantity of heat. If any get too little, 
they bend in the using ; if too much, they break. 
As they turn blue upon this plate, they are removed, 
the shade of blueness showing when they are 
tempered enough. 

he polishing remains to be done. The best 
needles are polished no less than six times; and 
there are three stages of polishing for all. The 
final scouring is the most emphatic affair. To see 
it, we must find ourselves at the mill again. The 
water power there appears to be moving half-a- 
dozen mangles ; and very like mangling the process 
is. On a very coarse cloth, which lies upon 
another coarse cloth, needles are spread, to the 
number of forty or fifty thousand. Emery dust is 
strewed over them ; oil is sprinkled upon them, and 
soft soap is daubed by spoonfuls on the cloth. The 
whole precious mess is then rolled up compactly, 
and tied at both ends, and round and round, as tight 
as pack-thread can bind it; and we have before us 
a disgusting black ‘‘ roly-poly’”’ dumpling. Sev- 
eral of these are put into one of the mangles, where 
they roll to and fro for eight hours. By that time, 
the emery is worn smooth, the packets are taken 
out, and the needles are dressed with fresh emery, 
oil, and soap ; and another eight hours’ mangling 
succeeds. From this, the needles come out dirty 
enough, and smelling horribly ; but they are capa- 
ble now of showing their brightness. They are 
washed with hot water and cleansing materials in 
iron pans, by boys, who seem to enjoy the shaking 
and boulting of the needles with real zest. When 
clean, the needles are tossed into sawdust, and 
tossed about in it, until they are dry, and then the 
sawdust is tossed out from them ; they are tossed 
into bundles, and sent to the manufactory, to be 
sorted and Fr up for sale. 

We shall not come back to the unsavory mill 
any more ; so we will ask what that boy is doing ; 
and how any stone-breaking can be necessary to the 
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making of needles? He is breaking into smaller 
pieces those not large white stones, from which 
emery powder comes. We follow his barrowful 
of pieces into a little shed, and find that the water 
power is working, up and down, the pestle of a 
great mortar, where the boy’s fragments are broken 
into dust. A man is sifting what comes out of the 
mortar, and returning whatever will not go through 
his sieve. 

Once more in the manufactory, we find the 
faulty needles separated from the perfect. Among 
so many, some must be broken, some bent, some 
with bad eyes or dull points. We inquire what 
becomes of the refuse, which is called ‘* scrap ;”’ 
and the answer appears to us so curious that we are 
glad we did not miss the information. The bright 
needles, which happen only to have lost their heads, 
are eagerly beni by picture-frame-makers, and 
cabinet-makers. They are invaluable for delicate 
fastenings, for veneering, and where a nail is wanted 
of extreme fineness and without a head. The rest 
of the ** scrap”’ is equally prized for another object, 
—for making gun-barrels. It is sold by cart-loads, 
as the finest-tempered steel that gun-barrels can be 
made of. What an idea this gives—or would give, 
if we could receive it—of the extent of the manu- 
facture ! 

The manufacture is now complete: but the 
making ready for sale exhibits a miracle of dexter- 
ity ; at least, to unpractised eyes. 

A handful of needles, lying all manner of ways, 
is put into a tray, which is shaken backwards and 
forwards, until the needles Jie all one way. Those 
whose points lie left, from those whose points lie 
right, are separated. A little girl spreads a heap 
on her counter into a rough row, wraps a bit of 
cloth round the forefinger of her right hand, shakes 
the needles a little, and brings out a batch, with 
their points sticking lightly in the cloth, and their 
heads supported by her other forefinger. These 
she lays aside, and does the same thing again, until 
all are separated. A heap is thus separated more 
quickly than we can tel] how it is done. But these 
needles are of different lengths. How should we 
set about sorting them? Certainly not in the actual 
way. The operation just described is called 
‘* heading.” ‘This iscalled ‘* handling.’”’ A nar- 
row piece of wood, like a thick flat ruler, is heaped 
with as many needles as will lie upon it, almost 
from end toend. A woman feels along both sides 
with the lower edge of her hands, and lifts from 
the rest, with her little fingers and the palms of her 
hands, the longest needles, which she places on 
one side. Then follow the next longest, which she 
places on the other side. It is altogether an affair 
of tact ; and fine must be the touch, and Jong the 
experience, required to do such sorting with accu- 


racy. 

Then, we arrive at the seat of another wonder- 
ful woman, who is pronounced by her employer the 
most rapid worker he has ever seen. Her business 
is to count the needles into quarter hundreds, and 
paper them up. The squares of paper lie ready ; 
the needles are before her. She separates twenty- 
five of them, whips them into a paper, and counts 
again with incredible rapidity ; folding the filled 
papers when about half-a-dozen are ready. We 
are so persuaded that our readers could never believe 
how many packets this woman folds in a day, that 
we will not say how many thousands they number. 
That so many should go forth into the world from 
one house, is wonderful enough; that one woman 
should put them up for their journey, is more than 
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any readers, not needle-makers, could be expected 
to believe on the declaration of an anonymous 
writer. 

Next, we come among boys and girls. One little 
boy is cutting out the printed labels, which have 
had their figures neatly filled in by an older lad. A 
third is spreading the cut labels on a board smeared 
with paste. A girl is putting them on the packets 
of needles. Another is putting on the warranty 
ticket, in like manner. Another is ‘ tucking ;’’ 
slipping one end of the needle paper into the other. 
A lad is looking to the drying of the papers in the 
warm drying-closet, in the same room, where they 
remain about two hours; and he and another are 
tying up the papers into packets. Finally, we re- 
turn into the warehouse, and see the piles of gay 
boxes, which are to be filled with an assortment of 
needles for presents, or for foreign sale. These 
boxes are a branch of industry in themselves ; with 
their portraits of the queen and prince, and their 
copies from popular pictures, such as Raffaelle’s 
Madonna in the chair. As a further temptation, 
these pictures in the lids are so fitted as to be dis- 
engaged and hung up. They are probably to be 
seen on the walls of many a Jog cabin in America, 
and chalet in Switzerland, and bungalow in India, 
and home of exiles in Siberia. It seems as if all 
the world of needlewomen, of every clime, were 
supplied by England. One man has gone from 
among us to set up the business in the United 
States ; but the Americans are not known yet to 
be making for themselves. In all directions, our 
hundred-weights and tons of this delicate article are 
going forth. 

We should have liked to know what the con- 
sumption of sail-makers’ needles is at home; but 
this we could not learn. These formidable affairs 
are separately forged, as their finer companions 
once were. The flattening, and guttering, and 
filing of the heads, are done on grooved anvils ; and 
so is the hammering of the lower half into a three- 
sided surface. The pointing is done by one at a 
time being held to a revolving cylinder of a grit- 
stone brought from Bristol; and then there is 
another rubbing against a ‘ buff,’’—a cylinder 
covered with leather dressed with emery. The eyes 
are punched separately, and by repeated strokes ; 
and pains are given to the finishing of the head, by 
flattening its sides, and filing all smooth. ‘The pro- 
cess is nearly. the same with packing-needles ; but, 
as we know, their pointed ends are considerably 
flattened and bent. 

We must deny ourselves the pleasure of describ- 
ing the other manufacture which goes on in the 
same place—that of fish-hooks. The pattern-books 
of the concern show specimens of all sorts, from 
the strong cod-hook, for the Newfoundland Banks, 
and the salmon-hook for the Norway cataracts, to 
the most delicate little barb that can be hidden 
under a streak of feather, to dance in the insidious 
character of a fly on the surface of an English riv- 
ulet. We find here sail-hooks, too—like very 
large button-hocks. Without these the sailmaker 
could not hold together the edges of the uncommonly 
heavy fabric he has to sew. 

The women and girls in this establishment are 
rather more numerous than the men and boys. 
Their employer accounts for the superiority of all 
in health, understanding, and morals, to the last 
generation, by citing the results of the Sunday 
schools of Redditch, and the good free-school there. 
He may be quite right; but there is something in 
the tone of the intercourse between himself and 





everybody on his premises, which convinces a 
stranger that there is also somebody else to thank 
for the improvement, which drives out all the 
stranger’s preconceptions of the wretchedness of 
needle-makers. For our own part, we must say 
that a load has been removed from our mind—a 
birden of sorrow and commiseration—by our visit 
to the Victoria Needle-works at Redditch. 





[The Baltic, one of the Collins line which has done us 
so much national good, by showing our progress to Euro- 
peans, was sent round to the Potomac, as an ocular appeal 
to the members of Congress. But many uninvited guests 
came on board, and some of them are not under the Maine 
law—so the Members had not so quiet a time as they 
would have desired, and a wicked wit has made this 
parody] 
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Or Collins and his ships 
Sing the glorious day’s carouse, 
When, to wet their thirsty lips, 
All the members of each House 
Crowd the cabins of the best of his line ; 
Pressing round, the members stand— 
All the wisdom of the land— 
Each with sparkling glass in hand, 
Filled with wine. 


There are thousands now on board— 
E’en the President and suite, 
And the foreign titled lord, 
And the loafer from the street, 
And the damsel, from the Avenue, are found 
Jostling o’er the crowded floor, 
With the diplomatic corps 
And a motley mixture more 
Crowding round. 


Pass round the eau de vie, 
And the glowing bottles drain ; 
Pour out the claret free, 
And start the brisk champagne, 
For the popping of each cork makes a vote ; 
Then ply the members well, 
For those arguments will tell, 
Which reach the mind pell-mell 
By the throat. 


Ye Wall street financiers, 
And ye *‘ dead heads’’ of the press, 
Join in the wine and cheers, 
Care nothing for excess— 
Drop Temp’rance for this great jubilee, 
For, in Uncle Sam’s domain, 
We ’ll a ** higher law’’ maintain 
Than the Liquor Law of Maine 
E’er can be. 


We ’ll have our jolly cruise 
At the national expense, 
For our Congress can’t refuse 
To provide for our ‘‘ defence,”’ 
By paying for whate’er the owners call ; 
And, for all this feast and show, 
We shall have a fine appro- 
priation, that shall go 
To pay all. 


Brave Gothamites! Your fame 
Rings the Baltic’s cabin through, 

And the splendor of your name 
Swallows up the nation too— 

All the rest of the Union’s but a flam ; 
Ye shall have steamers till 
All the ocean world they fill, 
With thee to foot the bill, 

Uncle Sam ! 
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From the Examiner. 


Macaronéana, ou Mélanges de Littérature Macaro- 
nique des differents Peuples de l’ Eur 


ope, par M. 
Octave Deuerierre. Gancia, Brighton and 
Paris. 


A DELIGHTFUL book, written in the best taste by 
an antiquary learned in his subject. It collects 
much that has been said and much that has been 
done of Macaronic literature, and contains brief 
notices of Macaronic authors. The first chapters 
duly lift the subject out of the regions of undefined 
fun. With all its license of absurdity, your true 
Macaronic verse obeys defined and rigid laws. All 
poems in twelve books are not epics, all funny 
jumbles of language are not Macaronics. The 
Macaronic, like the epic, stands on its dignity. 


Amo, amas, 
T love a lass, &ec. 


is not Macaronic ; nor yet 


Rorum, corum 
Sunt Divorum 
Harum scarum Divo. 


O'Keefe was very funny, but he was not up to the 
mark in Macaronic verse. 

The true Macaronic takes a vulgar tongue and 
makes it classical with Latin endings. It is a 
jumble of Latin, whether with Italian or French 
and German latinized, interspersed with a few 
words truly Latin and some homely sentences of 
humor. ‘That is the groundwork, the body of the 
Macaronic, but its spirit ought to be true humor, the 
best quality of wit. Latin and English, or doglatin 
in combination, constitutes simply a burlesque. 
Porson’s verses on the alarm of the French invasion, 
of which we quote a few stazas very apt and to the 
purpose just now, are a specimen of this. 


Ego nunquam audivi such terrible news, 

At this present tempus my sensus confuse ; 

I ’m drawn for a miles, I must go cum Marte 
And concinus ense, engage Bonaparte. 

Such tempora nunquam videbant majores, 

For then their opponents had different mores ; 
But we will soon prove to the Corsican vaunter, 
Tho’ times may be changed, Britons never mutantur. 
Mehercle ! this consul non potest be quiet, 

His word must be lex, and when he says fiat, 
Quasi Deus, he thinks we must run at his nod ; 
But Britons were ne’er good at running, by God ! 


Per mare, I rather am led to opine 

To meet British naves he would not incline ; 

Lest he should in mare profundum be drown’d, 

Et cum alga non laura, his caput be crown’d. 

But allow that this boaster in Britain could land, 

Multis cum aliis at his command, 

Here are lads who will meet, ay, and properly 
work’em, 

And speedily send’em, ni fallor, in oreum. 


This is not Macaronic. The thing is becoming 
somewhat rare, as all things thoroughly genuine 
are apt to become. On the break-up of the consti- 
tution of language among men of learning in the 
middle ages, an extremely comic jumble—whereof 
there exist traces in our law-books—was produced ; 
and many theological treatises, poems, epigrams, 
and love-songs were written in a manner pseudo- 
Macaronic. During the thirty years’ war the mix- 
ture of nations among the soldiers at work in Ger- 
many gave rise among the people to a pseudo- 
Macaronic language. Shelton is pseudo-Macaronic. 
For one of the best true Macaronics in our own day, 
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we are indebted to the wit of Mr. Gilbert Abbott 
A’Beckett. We may reproduce it as a convenient 
specimen, though it is doubtless well known to 
many of our readers. 


Qui nunc dancere vult modo, 
Wanis to dance in the fashion, oh ! 
Discere debet ought to know, 
Kickere floor cum heel and toe. 
. One, two, three, 
Hop with me, 
Whirligig, twirligig, rapide. 
Polkam jungere, Virgo, vis, 
Will you join the polka, miss ? 
Liberius—most willingly, 
Sic agimus—then let us try : 
Nune vide, 
Skip with me, 
Whirlabout, roundabout, celere. 
Tum leva cito, tum dextra, 
First to the left, and then t’other way ; 
Aspice retro in vultu, 
You look at her, and she looks at you. 
Das palmam 
Change hands, ma’am ; 
Celere—run away, just in sham. 

Next to Italian, the English literature is that 
which has been most rich in Macaronic verse, 
though the French have a great master of the art 
in Moliére, who used it often in his interludes. 
Our Macaronic heroes in the list of M. Delepierre 
are Drummond of Hawthornden, Thomas Coryate, 
George Ruggle, Edward Benlowes, the two Wil- 
liam Kings, Alexander Geddes, Felix Farley, and 
Tom Dishington. Not all of them quite so famous 
as Homer, Milton, and men of the epic set, but very 
pleasant fellows notwithstanding. 

Why this kind of verse is entitled Macaronic 
seems to be a point on which the doctors differ. 
Because it makes a homely clumsy jumble of the 
dignity of Latin, some say that it is named from 
Maccarone, ‘‘ a pudding-headed lout.’’ Others 
say that it comes from the good victual Macaroni, 
because it is a dainty dish to set before a king. 

The lover in an English Macaronic drama sings 
this Macaronie love-song to his mistress, with 
which we conclude; ending our notice of this 
pleasant book with a small salvo of Macaronic 
honors. 

IGNORAMUS. 

Hem, hem. 
Si possem, vellem pro te, Rosa, ponere pellem ; 
Quidquid tu vis, crava, et habebis singula brava ; 
Et dabo fee simple, si monstras love’s pretty dimple, 
Gownos, silkcoatos, kirtellos, et petticoatos, 
Farthingales biggos, stomacheros et periwiggos, 
Pantofilos, cuffos, garteros, spanica ruffos, 
Buskos et soceos, tiffanas et cambrica smockos, 
Pimpillos, pursos ; ad ludos ibis et ursos. 

Anglicé, Bear-garden. Annon hee sunt bona in lege ? 


ROSABELLA. 
Euge, optima ! 





WE are informed that one of the strictest kinds of 
convents is about to be established in Leeds. It is 
said that lady Harris, widow of the late Sir William 
Harris, Envoy to Abyssinia, has recently become a 
Roman Catholic in Edinburgh, under the influence 
of the Jesuits ; and that she has made over all her 
property and the beautiful estate of Sea Cliff in Had- 
dingtonshire to the Jesuits. It is understood that 
this lady, after performing a novitiate at an austere 
convent in Grenoble, is to found a similar institution 
in Leeds. Lady Harris is niece to Colonel Outram, 
so distinguished a British resident in Scinde.—Leeds 
Mercury. 
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From the Christian Observer. 
ON THE TEMPTATION. 


I po not doubt that at the present season, on this 
year as on others, the churches of England resound 
with sermons on the Temptation. This mysterious 

rtion of the Gospel history, now brought distinct- 
Iv forward, becomes the subject of meditation in 
the closet, and the ground of exhortation in the con- 
gregation. To offer a paper upon a subject on 
which so many true, profitable, and excellent things 
are being everywhere said, and have been said so 
often, may appear superfluous, if not presumptuous. 
In justification of so doing, 1 can only offer a reason 
which, I fear, will be thought more presumptuous 
still. In fact, it is my impression that the place 
which this incident occupies in the story of the 
Incarnation, its true significance, its primary pur- 
pose, are not so distinctly presented, or so generally 
apprehended, as is the case with the other prominent 
parts of the narrative of Redemption. 

In looking at the earthly course of the incarnate 
Son of God, we see that there are two points of 
view from which it may be regarded. We see him 
acting for us as our substitute and representative, 
hearing a vicarious character, and accomplishing a 
meritorious work ; making an atonement by which 
our sins are purged, and rendering an obedience in 
virtue of which we are accepted. In this character 
He walks alone, far from all human association or 
imitation ; and we only stand by as spectators, 
whose part it is to believe, to rejoice, and to adore. 

Again, in another point of view, the earthly life 
of the Lord Jesus is intimately associated with our 
own, in the way of sympathy and example. He 
moves in the midst of us, in all things like unto 
His brethren, tempted like as we are, presenting 


the model of human obedience, and the image to 


which we are to be conformed. These two points 
of view may be called respectively the primary and 
the secondary ; since it is evident that the first 
has respect to (what Imay venture to call) the main 
object of the Incarnation—the second, to its incident- 
al and subordinate effect. 

No doubt there are many parts of the Gospel 
history which have a more obvious bearing upon 
the secondary than upon the primary character of 
our Saviour’s life, in which we are led to con- 
template the great example and companion of men 
rather than the great substitute and representative 
ofour race. But I conceive that the Temptation is 
not such a passage. Though singularly rich in its 
secondary application, it holds a place of distinct 
significance and high importance in regard to the 
primary object of the Incarnation. 

T hope I shall not have the air of introducing asa 
discovery that which is seen and recognized by 
everybody, or of throwing a new light on a subject 
so often scrutinized from every possible point of 
view. I would only make the observation (and the 
experience of many of your readers will probably 
coincide with mine) that in the many discourses on 
the ‘Temptation which I have heard or read, the 
treatment of the subject is mainly confined to its 
secondary application. It is set forth as a repre- 
sentation of human temptation full of warning and 
instruction to those by whom such assaults must be 
endured; as unveiling the presence of that evil 
Being by whom those assaults are directed, and 
displaying the craft, the variety, and the repetition 
of his attempts; and, finally, as exhibiting to us, in 
the person of our great Captain, the spirit in which 
those assaults are to be met, and the method in 
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which they will be defeated. We are reminded 
how the Enemy watches his opportunity, and 
appears at an unlikely moment; how, defeated at 
one point, he will return at another, and try in suc- 
cession the infirmities of our nature, passing from 
mistrust to presumption, and from worldly ambition 
to spiritual pride. We are reminded again, from 
the conduct of our great Example, that our true 
defence will be found in the spirit of simple de- 
pendence, and in a constant reference to the written 
word. These topics, and others akin to them, are 
enlarged upon with perfect truth, with useful effect, 
and in entire harmony with the mind of the Spirit. 
Yet it is obvious that such topics are only the sec- 
ondary and incidental suggestions of the narrative. 

The Lord Jesus, when about to manifest Himself 
to the world as the grand object of its faith, and to 
enter upon the fulfilment of the work on which all 
human hope must hang, is led or driven of the 
Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the 
Devil—evidently with this purpose, that the human 
righteousness of the man Christ Jesus (which is to 
be the righteousness of all who believe in Him, and 
which is to give merit and efficacy to all his vica- 
tious work) may be tested and proved, by being 
deliberately subjected to the most subtle attempts 
and to the rudest shocks, which can be brought to 
bear upon it by the craft and power of the hitherto 
victorious Tempter. 

Of the nature of the processes employed by the 
Tempter, we are, of course, but ill qualified to 
judge. The history is short, and is gathered up 
into three incidents. We see that it was a real 
temptation, not a mere show and acting of one—- 
that spiritual evil, in the most impalpable, search- 
ing and penetrating form, sought an entrance into 
the human soul of Jesus; and though we cannot 
appreciate the amount of spiritual force with which 
it was urged, or of spiritual suffering with which 
it was resisted, we can perceive the wonderful 
adaptation of the methods employed to the character 
which the Saviour was seen to bear, and the office 
which he was understood to assume. The Tempter 
seems to come (in what outward form we know 
not) as one who had been present when the voice 
had been heard from heaven, ‘‘ This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.’’ Him thus pro- 
claimed he finds alone in the desert with the wild 
beasts, and faint with painful hunger. If that voice 
spoke true, he suggests, Why art Thou thus? Put 
forth the power, not yet used, which resides 
within Thee. The pressing need under which 
Thy strength fails requires it; the sustenance of 
life demands it. ‘‘If Thou be the Son of God, 
command that these stanes be made bread.’’ And 
why not? is the secret question of many a reader ; 
how could the nature of evil attach to such an act? 
The subtlety of the temptation is proved by the 
fact that to common eyes, the lurking evil is imper- 
ceptible in itself, and only disclosed by the Lord’s 
reply. Thus we see that the act would have involved 
a departure from that simple dependence on God, 
which is the true position for man, and the founda- 
tion of human righteousness. In that position the 
Lord had placed Himself when he took upon Him 
the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
of man. He came to Jive a human life, and fulfil 
a human righteousness; and the writer to the 
Hebrews asserts the very essence of that fact, when 
he adduces in proof of it the text, ‘‘ will put my 
trust in Him.” (xi. 13.) Trust in God, waiting 
and dependence upon Him, living “ by every word 
that proceedeth out of His mouth,”’ is the only true 
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osture for a creature; a departure from it vio- 
ates his relation to his Creator, and constitutes 
him sinful and fallen. Thus fell the first man, 
wishing to be as God, to set up as independent, 
to know, to choose for himself. The same 
temptation, though less easily discerned, lurked 
in the suggestion to the second Adam, and was 
at once exposed and defeated by His answer. He 
who came to render the perfect righteousness of a 
creature was not to be seduced into a departure from 
its very principle and foundation. Having come 
into the world not to do His own will, but the will 
of Him that sent Him, he would not use His 
miraculous powers to soften the trials, or avert the 
exercises in which that obedience was to be. ren- 
dered. No miraculous supplies saved Him from 
dependence on the scanty means possessed by His 
disciples, and the contributions of charity and 
reverence. No supernatural strength preserved 
Him from weariness when He rested by the well. 
No fire was called down on His enemies, or legions 
of angels summoned to Gethsemane. To under- 
mine this life of waiting, dependence, and putting 
trust in God, the suggestion of Satan was prepared, 
being, as it were, the narrow end of the wedge, by 
which he hoped to effect the disruption of that close 
cleaving unto God which is the condition of right- 
eousness to the human soul. 

When this suggestion found no admittance, the 
same effect was sought by another, of an apparently 
opposite kind. The principle of trust, and the 
authority of Scripture, which have been used by 
Jesus as His defence, are immediately turned upon 
Him as the weapons of attack. ‘If Thou be the 
Son of God, cast Thyself down; for it is written, 
He shall give His angels charge concerning thee,”’ 
&c. Apparently the appeal is made to the noble 
feelings of a Son of God, to confidence in His 
Father’s care, to reliance on His Father’s promises. 
Again, the Lord’s reply detects the latent evil. 
The suggestion, which seemed to call the soul to 
cast itself upon God, really aimed to create a sepa- 
ration from him, by an act which, though not one 
of self-reliance, would have been one of self-will. 
Created beings must cleave to their Maker, not only 
by relying on His power, but by waiting on His 
will, and keeping in His way. ‘To do the former, 
while neglecting the latter, is not to trust but to 
tempt Him. 

In the Temptation on the Mountain, the evil ap- 
pears more coarse and glaring. We wonder that 
to One who, if unknown in His real character, was 
= evidently a a of superhuman holiness, the 

‘empter should have proposed the vulgar bait of 
worldly power, accompanied with a condition so 
monstrous and profane. But we must observe that 
the proposal is made to the Lord in His character 
of the expected Son of God, and heir of the pro- 
phetic promises, who was to inherit the earth, of 
whom it is written, that ‘all kings should fall 
down before Him, all nations should do Him ser- 
vice ;’’ and that ‘* His dominion should be from sea 
to sea, from the river unto the ends of the earth.”’ 
The Tempter, probably now appearing as an angel 
of light, endowed with a certain presidency of the 
kingdoms of the earth, demands one momentary act 
of homage to himself, as the only preliminary 
before entering on His destined government, and 
inaugurating His reign of righteousness and truth. 
To one as yet obscure and powerless, and whose 
path to the promised glory was indicated by proph- 
ecy as lying through unexampled sufferings, it is 
proposed to reach the goal at once, and to enter on 
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the enjoyment of the heathen for his inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for his posses- 
sion; in fact, to take His Father’s gift, but not 
from His Father’s hand. 

To all these attempts the Lord opposes nothing 
but simple righteousness. That was the thing to 
be tried, and therefore it is offered unaided to the 
trial. ‘*He put on righteousness as a breast- 
plate,’ and stands forth in that alone, without 
using any additional weapons of Divine power or 
superhuman knowledge. The narrative, taken by 
itself, presents to us only the spectacle of a man 
using the light of the written word, and with a 
spirit cleaving steadfastly untoGod. ‘The Tempter 
was allowed the fullest opportunity for seeking an 
entrance for even the subtlest form of evil; and it 
was manifested that no weak point, no semblance 
of an entrance, could be found. The prince of this 
world came, and had nothing in Him. 

Thus we see the human righteousness of “ the 
man Christ Jesus,’’ the second Adam, the head 
and representative of our race, tested in the most 
complete and searching manner. And what is 
that sight to us; not merely, nor in the first in- 
stance, an example; but a display of the reality 
and perfection of that righteousness which is our 
own title to acceptance. Till that has been tested 
and proved, He enters not upon the completion of 
His work as our substitute, nor proposes Himself 
as the object of the world’s faith. 

The real significance of the Temptation lies in 
its being the trying of the Stone which is laid in 
Sion, the testing of that great foundation on which 
the church was to be built, and all its salvation to 
repose. We can imagine the erection of some 
great building, to which property of immense 
value is to be consigned, and in which vast multi- 
tudes are expected to congregate. The mode of 
construction, the materials employed, are of an 
unusual kind; regarded with anxious doubt by 
some, with suspicion, and even contempt, by 
others ; stone, in fact, ‘‘ which the builders re- 
jected ;”’ ** disallowed indeed of men,’’ but which 
is positively declared, by the person who introduces 
it, to be the only thing which will stand the pres- 
sure and answer the end. When all is prepared, 
and in some measure advanced, we can imagine 
that that person, before proceeding to the comple- 
tion of his undertaking, may see fit to subject his 
supports and foundations to a preliminary test. 
He allows the most powerful mechanical forces to 
be brought to bear upon his work, by which any 
ordinary construction would be reduced to ruins, 
and any ordinary material would be crushed to 
dust. With what anxious interest would such a 
moment be watched by the by-standers, whether 
friendly or hostile! With what feelings of satis- 
faction on the one side, of mortification on the 
other, would it be perceived that the test was 
borne, that the material had not yielded, the 
building had not trembled, and that every resource 
of ingenuity had been exhausted without the 
smallest perceptible impression upon the fabric ! 
Such a moment, I do not doubt, in the eyes of 
beings of other worlds, was the Temptation in the 
wilderness ; such a moment it stil] is, in the eyes 
of a grateful people now resting secure upon the 
‘* sure foundation.” 

We remember the day when the living rock, 
the foundation of God, the beginning of His ever- 
lasting building, first made its appearance above 
the surface of the ground; when, being recognized 
by hostile powers, it was assailed with every force 
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that they could summon in order to see whether it 
could not be forced away from its position, or at 
least whether its supposed firmness could not be 
shaken and disturbed. That attempt is beheld by 
us with no less interest, and its issue with no less 
joy, because subsequent events, and a full revela- 
tion of the true nature of that foundation, have as- 
sured us that the issue could not possibly have been 
different. Thankfully do we adore the Divine mercy, 
which has not only laid for us the promised founda- 
tion, but has allowed us to witness its predicted trial. 
‘Behold, I lay in Sion a stone, a tried stone, a 
precious corner stone, a sure foundation ; he that 
resteth upon it shall not be confounded.’’ 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
FAREWELL TO THE RHINE, 
LINES WRITTEN AT BONN. 


Fane thee well, thou regal river, proudly-rolling Ger- 
man Rhine, 

Sung in many a minstrel’s ballad, praised in many a 
poet’s line ! 

Thou from me too claim’st a stanza ; ere thy oft-trod 
banks I leave, 

Blithely, though with thread the slenderest, I the 
grateful rhyme will weave ; 

Many a native hymn thou hearest, many a nice and 
subtle tone, 

Yet receive my stranger lispings, strange, but more 
than half thine own. 


Fare thee well ! but not in sorrow ; while the sun thy 
vineyards cheers, 

I will not behold thy glory through a cloud of feeble 
tears ; 

Bring the purple Walportzheimer, pour the Rudes- 
heimer bright, 

In the = vine-clad arbor I will hold a feast to- 


ight. 

Call the friends who love me dearly, call the men of 
sense and soul, 

Call the hearts whose blithe blood billows, like the 
juice that brims the bowl ; 

Let the wife who loves her husband, with her eyes of 
gracious blue, 

Give the guests a fair reception—serve them with a 
tendance true ; 

With bright wine, bright thoughts be mated ; and if 
creeping tears must be, 

Let them creep unseen to-morrow, Rhine, when I am 
far from thee ! 


Lo ! where speeds the gallant steamer, prankt with 

flags of colored pride, 

And strong heart of iron, panting stoutly up the 
swirling tide ; 

While from fife, and flute, and drum, the merry music 
bravely ‘floats, 

And afar the frequent cannon rolls his many-pealing 
notes ; 

And as thick as flowers in June, or armies of the 
ruddy pine, 

Crown the deck the festive sailors of the broad and 
German Rhine. 

** Der Rhein! Der Rhein!” I know the song, the 
jovial singers too I know— 

°T is a troop of roving Burschen, and to Heisterbach 
they go ; 

There beneath the seven hills’ shadow, and the clois- 
tered ruin gray, 

Far from dusty books and paper, they will spend the 
sunny day ; 

There will bind their glittering caps with oaken 
wreathes fresh from the trees, 

And around the rustic table sit, as brothers sit, at 
ease ; 
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Hand in hand will sit and laugh, and drain the glass 
with social s; 

Crowned with purple e Asmannshausen, drugged with 
many a fragrant weed ; 

While from broad and open bosom, with a rude and 
reinless glee, 

Sounds the jocund-hearted paxan—Live the Bursch ! 
the Bursch is free! 

Thus they through the leafy summer, when their 
weekly work is o’er, 

Make the wooded hamlets echo with strong music’s 
stirring roar 

From young life’s high-brimming fulness—while the 
hills that bear the vine 

Brew their juice in prescient plenty for the Burschen 
of the Rhine. 


Oft at eve, when we were sated with the various 
feast of sight, 
Looking through our leafy trellis on the hues of love- 
liest light, 
Poured on the empurpled mountains by the gently 
westering sun ; 
When at length the blazing god, his feats of brilliant 
duty done, 
Veiled his head, and Giidinghofen’s gilded woods 
again were gray ; 
When the various hum was hushed that stirred the 
busy-striving day, 
And the air was still and breezeless, and the moon 
with fresh-horned beam 
Threw aslant a shimmering brightness o’er the scarce- 
ly-sounding stream ; 
We with ear not idly pleased would rise to catch the 
mellow note 
Softly o’er the waters wandering from the home- 
returning boat ; 
And we saw the festive brothers, sobered by the 
evening hour, 
Shoreward drifted by the river’s deep and gently- 
rolling power ! 
And our ear imbibed sweet concord, and our hearts 
grew young again, 
And ay ine the deep devotion of that solemn social 


And “a ie the Bursch that mingles truth and 
friendship with the wine, 

While his floods of deep song echo over the broad and 
murmuring Rhine. 


Fare thee well, thou people-bearing, joy-resounding, 
ample fi 

Mighty _, but mightier then, when lusty Europe’s 
infant blood 

Pulsed around thee ; when thy Kaisers, titled with 
the grace of Rome, 

With a holy sanction issued from hoar Aquisgranum’s 
dome, 

And with kingly preparation, where the Alps frost- 
belted frown, 

Marched with German oak to wreathe the fruitful 
Lombard’s iron crown. 

Then the stream of wealth adown thee freely 

floated ; then the fire 

Of rude but hot devotion, piled strong tower, and 
fretted spire, 

Thick as oaks within the forest, where thy priestly 
cities rose. 

Weaker now, and faint and small, the sacerdotal 
ardor glows 

Round the broad Rhine’s unchurched billows ; but an 
echo still remains, 

And a a —_ stiffly lingers in the old faith’s ghostly 


Ample rags ‘of decoration, scutcheons of the meagre 
dead, 


By thy banks, thon Christian river, still from week 
to week, are spread. 
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Flags and consecrated banners wave around thee ; I 
have seen 

Strewn with flowers thy streets, and marching in the 
gay sun’s noonday sheen 

Lines of linen-vested maidens, lines of sober matrons 


gray, 
Lines of feeble-footed fathers, priests in motley grim 


array ; 

I have seen the bright cross glitter in the summer’s 
cloudless air, 

While the old brown beads were counted to the drowsy- 
muttered prayer ; 

I have seen the frequent beggar press his tatters in 
the mud, 

For the bread that is the body, and the wine that is 
the blood, 

(So they deem in pious stupor,) of the Lord who 
walked on earth. 

Such thy signs of life, thou strangely-gibbering imp 
of Roman birth, 

Old, but lusty in thy dotage, on the banks of German 
Rhine ; 

Though thy rule I may not own it, and thy creed be far 
from mine, 

I have loved to hear thy litany o’er the swelling 
waters float, 

Gently chanted from the crowded, gayly-garnished 
pilgrim-boat ; 

I have felt the heart within me strangely stirred ; and, 
half believer, 

For a moment wished that reason on her throne might 
prove deceiver. 

Live, while God permits thy living, on the banks of 
German Rhine, 

Fond old faith !—thou canst not live but by some 
spark of power divine ; 

And while man, who darkly gropes, and fretful feels, 
hath need of thee, 

Soothe his ear with chiming creeds, and fear no jar- 
ring taunt from me. 


Fare ye well, ye broad-browed thinkers! pride of 
Bonn upon the Rhine, 

Patient teachers, in the rock of ancient lore that 
deeply mine ; 

Men, with whom in soul lives Niebuhr, and loves still 
to glean with them 

From huge piles of Roman ruin many a bright and 
human gem ; 

Oft with you, beneath the rows of thickly-blooming 
chestnut trees, 

I have walked and seen with wonder how ye flung 
with careless ease 

Bales of treasured thought about ye, even as children 
play with toys. 

Strange recluses ! we who live ’mid bustling Britain’s 
smoke and noise, 

Ill conceive the quiet tenor of your deeply-brooding 
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How ye sit with studious patience, and with curious 
travelling eyes 

Wander o’er the well-browned folio, where the thought- 
ful record lies ; 

Musing in some musty chamber day by day, and 
hour by hour, 

Dimly there ye sit, and sip the ripest juice from Pla- 
to’s bower ; 

Each fair shape that graceful floateth through the 
merry Grecian clime, 

Each religious voice far echoed through the galleries 
of time, 

There with subtle eye and ear ye watch, and seize the 
airy booty, 

And with faithful ken to know the rescued truth is 
all your duty. 

Souls apart ! with awe I knew your silent, speculative 
looks, 

And the worship that ye practise in the temples of 
your books ; 
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And I felt the power of knowledge ; and I loved to 
bridge with you 

Gulfs of time, till oldest wisdom rose to shake hands 
with the new ; 

May the God of truth be with you, still to glean, with 
pious patience, 

Grains of bright, forgotten wisdom for the busy, 
laboring nations ; 

And, while books shall feed -my fancy, may I use the 
pondered line, 

Grateful to the broad-browed thinkers, pride of Bonn 
upon the Rhine ! 


Fare ye well, old crags and castles! now with me 
forever dwells, 

Twined with many a freakish joy, the stately front of 
Drachenfels. 

O’er thy viny cliffs we rambled, where the patient 
peasant toils, 

Where the rugged copse scarce shelters from the sun 
that broadly smiles, 

And the fresh, green crown is plaited from the Ger- 
man’s oaken bower ; 

Here we wandered, social pilgrims, careless as the 
sunny hour, 

Gay and free nor touched with horror of the legendary 

ood 


wood, ‘ 

Harnessed priests and iron knights, and dragons ban- 
queting on blood. 

Praise who will the mail-clad epoch, when the princes 
all were reivers, 

Every maundering monk a god, and all who heard 
him dumb believers ; 

Me the peaceful peasant pleases, and the sober rule 
of law, 

Quiet homes, and hearths secure, and creeds re- 
deemed from idiot awe ; 

Peopled cities’ din; and where then tolled the 
cloister’s languid chime, 

Now the hum of frequent voices from each furthest 
human clime, 

Every form of various life beneath the crag that bears 
the vine, 

Borne upon the steam-ploughed current of the placid- 
rolling Rhine. 


Fare thee well, thou kingly river ! while the sun thy 
vineyards cheers, 
I will not behold thy glory through a cloud of feeble 


tears. 

Bring the purple Walportzheimer, pour the Rudes- 
heimer clear, 

In the green and vine-clad arbor spread the goodly 
German cheer ; 

Call the friends who love me dearly, call the men of 


sense and soul, 

Call the hearts whose blithe blood billows like the juice 
that brims the bowl ; 

With free cheer free thoughts be wedded ; high as 
heaven, deep as hell, 

Wide as are the dark blue spaces where the starry 
tenants dwell. 

Let the German hymn that echoes from the Sound to 
Adria’s Sea, 

Ring damnation to the despot, peal salvation to the 
free ; 
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And when I from vine-clad mountains and from sunny 
woods am far, 

By the cold, bleak coast of Buchan, where wild Win- 
ter loves to war, 

In my memory crag and castle, church and learned 
hall shall shine 

Brightly, with the seven hills glorious of fair Bonn 
upon the Rhine. 

J. 8. B. 
Fahrgasse Bonn, August, 1851. 





AS WE ARE WITH FREE TRADE AND AS WE WERE WITHOUT IT. 


From the Examiner. 
AS WE ARE WITH FREE TRADE AND AS WE 
WERE WITHOUT IT. 


Tue Whigs and Peelites with their free trade 

licy have left matters in a very fair state for the 
Tories and Protectionists; let us see what it is. 
In 1851, the public income was £52,233,006, and 
the expenditure £49,506,610, leaving a clear bal- 
ance of £2,726,396 applicable to reduction of taxes 
or to national defence, if the latter should be neces- 


sary. 

Free trade properly began with 1846, and dur- 
ing this and the five following years customs and 
excise duties and other taxes have been reduced to 
the extent of £5,663,638. Our total revenue in 
1846, exclusive of Chinese contribution, was £52,- 
950,202, only £717,196 above last year’s. De- 
ducting this sum, therefore, from the reductions of 
taxation as above given, we have a balance falling 
little short of five millions, which is the sum by 
which free trade has in six years’ time beat pro- 
tection. That sum has been saved to the people 
without diminishing the revenue of the state. 

Let us examine some of the main articles, the 
consumption of which is the best test of the pros- 

rity and comfort of a people. In 1842, when 
British plantation sugar was subject to a duty of 
25s. 24d. the cwt., and foreign, to one which was 
prohibitory, our consumption of this, almost neces- 
sary of life, was 4,068,331 cwts. In 1851, with 
the duty on British sugar at 10s. a ewt., and on 
foreign at 14s., the consumption rose to 6,884,189 
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price to the consumer 42s. 5d. The quantity of 
wheat imported last year cost the consumer £11,- 
359,020, paid for in British manufactures, as tes- 
tified by nearly seventeen millions of coin and bul- 
lion in the Bank of England. ‘The same quantity 
of wheat at the prices of January, 1846, would 
have cost £19,548,157. It would not have been 
possible to have paid such a sum with British 
manufactures, for they did not exist, at a reasona- 
ble price, to such an extent ; while the whole bul- 
lion in the Bank of England, about £13,000,000, 
would hardly have made up the difference. In 
short, such supply at such a price could not have 
been obtained at all. 

But the agricultural interest informs us that it 
is distressed, and must be helped at the cost of a 
tax on the rest of the community on the first neces- 
sary of life. ‘The mass of the agricultural interest, 
the rural laborers, we know very well, are not in 
distress ; for the necessaries of life are cheaper to 
them than they have been for fifty years, and more 
wages is distributed among them than they, or 
their fathers, or their grandfathers have ever 
known. This branch of the distress is, of course, 
from necessity, given up; and the landlords, who 
are still the spokesmen, next say that the farmers 
are in distress, and, consequently also, those to 
whom rents are paid by farmers, namely them- 
selves. The whole dispute, in short, is narrowed to 
the one question of ‘‘ rent ;”’ and the Duke of Rich- 
mond, good simple man, is certain that the farmers 
are paying rent out of capital. We believe that 


| the duke believes this, but we would not believe it 


ewts., near seventy per cent. ; or, allowing as much | to be a fact, even if the duke made affidavit of it ; 
as fourteen per cent. for increase of population in| because it would at once proclaim the duke and 
nine years’ time, an augmentation of a good deal | the rest of the landlords to be, what we know they 
more than one half. | are not, extertioners, and would exhibit as their 


The consumption of tea in 1842 was £37,355,- | victims the farmers, whom they would feign have 
911, and in 1852 it rose to £53,965,112. Allow- | us believe they do nothing but befriend. 


ing fourteen per cent. for increase of population,! -The truth is, that the agricultural interest is 
we have here an augmentation of consumption of | now for the first time in a wholesome state, not bol- 
thirty per cent. Now, the duty on this article | stered up by custom-house laws, but subjected, like 
being nearly the same throughout, it is certain that every other branch of industry that has ever 
this increase can only have been caused by the fact | thriven, to competition. It is compelled to trust 
of the people being in easier circumstances, or | to its own industry, ingenuity, and economy, and 
having a greater command over necessaries. | even already the beneficial effects are apparent. It 
But we come now to the most important of all | is certain that more capital is at this moment ap- 
articles of consumption. The total importation | plied to the land, and consequently more produce 
or consumption, for they are in this case the same, | yielded by it, than ever there was before. We 
of all kinds of foreign corn in 1845 was 2,428,145, | shall give one proof, viz., the quantity of expen- 
and in 1851 it rose to 9,669,712, an increase in six jaw foreign manures imported for the last few 
years’ time approaching to 300 per cent. The| years. In 1848 there were imported, free of all 
wheat and wheat meal imported, and, which is the | duty, bone nianure and guano to the extent of 116,- 
same thing, consumed, in 1845, was 1,141,957, | 018 tons, while in 1851 the quantity rose to 274,- 
and in 1851 it was no less than 5,355,687 quarters. | 975, an increase in four years of pretended agricul- 
The people, then, consumed last year 4,213,730 |tural distress of 137 per cent. of the most costly 
quarters more wheat than they did seven years|manures. A bushel of bones or guano is equal to 
ago under the sliding scale. Supposing the pro-|a ton of fold manure, and hence there were im- 
duction of English wheat to be as great in 1851, | ported into this country last year, and applied to 
and there js good reason to suppose it still greater, | the land, what was equivalent to near eleven mil- 
it follows, that, at a consumption of a quarter aj lions of tons of home manure. Each ton of guano 
head, near four millions and a quarter of persons | or bones may be moderately estimated at from £10 
had a supply of wheat in 1851 who eat no wheaten|}to £11. The cunet farmers of England, 
bread at all in 1845; or, as an alternative, that all | therefore, expended last year on foreign manures 
who consumed scantily in the last-named year con- | not less than the sum of three millions! 
sumed abundantly in the first-named. The greater number of the facts which we have 
But let us look to the prices of the two years—| used in this article are taken from a pamphlet pub- 
what the people had to pay for their bread under | lished within the last few days by Messrs. Ridg- 
the sliding-scale and in free trade. In January,|way. The author is said to be Mr. G. Cornewall 
1846, the average price of wheat was 58s. and the 


Lewis, late secretary to the treasury ; and cer- 
duty 15s., making the actual cost to the consumer 
73s. a quarter. In January of the present year the 
average was 41s. 5d. and the duty 1s., making the 





tainly it is composed with a skill, a knowledge of 
first principles, and an acquaintance with details, 
not unworthy of the just reputation which Mr 
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Lewis enjoys as aman of letters and a man of 
business. Was it for the purpose of overthrowing 
the system thus so well described, and which was 
in progress towards maturity—was it to overthrow 
the order of things which brought abundance, con- 
tentment and advancement, that a Derby ministry 
has been established? The nation, after tasting 
the fruits of plenty for five years, will hardly per- 
mit itself, we think, to be reduced to the condition 
of a beleaguered city, living on half rations. The 
experiment of returning to evil ways is a hazard- 
ous one. 





From the Examiner, February 28 
AUSTRIA AND THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


Tuere is almost an incredible shabbiness in the 
Schwarzenberg despatch. We were hardly pre- 
pared for it, thoroughly familiar as we are with the 
character of its writer. 

All of us now know what we must expect. Until 
we consent to put in abeyance, for the special pleas- 
ure of the Austrian cabinet, the customs and laws of 
England ; until we suspend those national rights 
and usages, which left Prince Metternich as free 
as M. Kossuth to declaim as he pleased against the 
system which had overthrown him ; until we in- 
struct our English police to treat all Hungarian 


refugees as the Irish police were ordered to treat | 


such American sympathizers as should be found in 
arms supporting Mr. Smith O’Brien’s insurrection ; 
their Aulic Highnesses of Vienna have made up 
their minds to What? 

Why, the threat is not exactly of invasion, or of 
naval or military aggression, or of commercial pro- 
hibition. Prince Schwarzenberg has only resolved 
to torment and persecute English travellers to the 


utmost of his ability. Their passports are to be 
scrutinized at every station, their carpet bags over- 





hauled, their steps dogged by spies, their way| her way. The papers are likely to be of great in- 


barred by sentinels, and the hotel-keepers are to be | 
ordered to charge the English travellers more, and | 
impart to them accommodations less, than the wan- | 
derers of other nations. Will it hereafter be be- | 
lieved that a minister of state, with the cares of an | 
empire on his back, should in the middle of the | 
nineteenth century be capable of the meanness of | 
writing with his own hand and signing with his | 
name such puerile vindictiveness as this—malig- | 
nity of which an urchin might be ashamed, and 
from which any person of common manhood and 
honor would shrink? 

If the political and social state of Austria be 
indeed such, that it cannot bear the contact of Eng- 
lish travellers or English ideas without combustion, 
then is Austria more thoroughly lost and degraded 
than even we have believed her to be. Does 
Prince Schwarzenberg imagine that fifty or five 
thousand such contemptible despatches will suf- 
fice to wall up from contact with liberal impres- 
sions a manufacturing town like Brunn, for exam- 
ple, that gets its cotton from America, its twist 
and its machinery from England? Why, let him 
ask about Manchester and the German colony 
within its precincts, and he will hear of annual 
crops of German commercial youth growing up 
among that great community most thoroughly in- 
oculated with the ideas of the ‘* Manchester school.”’ 
All these return to Germany, and any one of them 
is a far greater propagandist of the ideas most 








hateful to Schwarzenberg than ten thousand Eng- 
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lishmen passing over Austrian railroads and 
through Lombard inns with their carpet bags. 
There is, however, no reasoning with such philos- 
ophers as this minister of state. 

Unfortunately, the Austrian police and Austrian 
brutality extend beyond Austria. Instances of 
both are to be found at Ancona on one side of Italy, 
and at Leghorn on the other. Austrian swords lately 
struck down an unoffending English gentleman in 
the streets of Florence. Austrian troops stretch 
across the Peninsula, and there is no getting to 
gay Rome or pleasant Naples without passing Aus- 
trian outposts. The insulting threats of unjust 
retaliation are therefore not to be lightly regarded ; 
and it becomes indeed a serious question whether 
we ought to continue any relations with a govern- 
ment capable of indulging them. Lord John Rus- 
sell recently declared that any repetition of such 
outrages as that on Mr. Mather would not be per- 
mitted, and Lord Granville not remotely hinted at 
serious consequences. We shall be anxious to hear 
Lord Malmesbury’s opinion upon a possible case, 
which, if we are to put any trust in the sincerity 
of Prince Schwarzenberg’s disposition, cannot fail 
to recur. 





WE have received permission to state that poor 
Margaret Fuller, on the eve of that visit to the conti- 
nent, which was to prove so eventful and disastrous, 
left in the hands of a friend in London a sealed packet, 
containing, it is understood, the journals which she 
kept during her stay in England. Margaret Fuller— 
as they who saw her here all know—contemplated, at 
that time, a return to England at no very distant 
date ; and the deposit of these papers was accom 
nied by an injunction that the packet should then be 
restored, with unbroken seal, into her own hands. 
No provision was, of course, made for death ; and 
here, we believe, the lady in possession feels herself 
in a difficulty, out of which she does not clearly see 


terest—and were doubtless intended for publication ; 
but the writer had peremptorily reserved the right of 
revision to herself, and forbidden the breaking of the 
seals, on a supposition which fate has now made im- 
possible. It seems to us that the equity of the case, 
under such circumstances, demands only a reference 
to Margaret Fuller’s heir, whoever that may be ; and 
that, with his or her concurrence, the lady to whom 
these manuscripts were intrusted—and who, probably, 
knows something of the author’s feeling as to their 
contents—may very properly constitute herself litera- 
ry executor to her unfortunate friend.— Atheneum, 
28th February. 





Researches and Observations on Scrofulous Disease 
of the External Lymphatic Glands. With Cases, 
showing its connexion with Pulmonary Consump- 
tion and other Diseases. By Thomas Balman, M. 
D., M. BR. C.8., &e. ' 


A revised reprint of a course of lectures, which ap- 
peared in the London Medical Gazette on their de- 
livery at St. Ann’s Dispensary, Liverpool. They 
relate to the causes, pathology, and treatment of 
scrofulous disease; the sections referring to the 
causes being the most original and striking. The 
position of Dr. Balman has enabled him to collect a 
number of facts relating to the disease, which he has 
arranged tabularly as regards sex, age, temperament, 
hereditary ition, and directly exciting causes, 
accompanying his statistics with annotations. 

Spectator. 





